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Think About It 


WHAT DO THE ROLLS- 
ROYCE PHANTOM AND 
THE HYUNDAI GENESIS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 

HINT: IT’S NOT THE PRICE. 


For starters—they both share a 17-speaker 
Lexicon® 7.1 surround sound system. 1 

Now, we don't suppose you'll confuse a 
Genesis with a Rolls-Royce anytime soon, 
but these two luxury cars do share more vital 
appointments than you might expect. 

For instance-=a quiet cabin—assured (like 
the Phantom's) by whisper valves that select 
an alternate exhaust at low speeds to reduce 
noise, and by acoustic laminated windows. 

The car’s trailblazing ergonomics are 
exceptional too. A widely acclaimed DIS 
knob gives you intuitive access to GPS, the 
sound system, and any Bluetooth ® 2 phone. 

Outside, the Genesis glows with a finish 
so nearly perfect that (just like Rolls-Royce) 
we have to use robots to achieve it. 

No wonder it looks so good. In fact, 
if you'd rather have money than a hood 
ornament, it may tend to look even better 
than a Rolls-Royce. 

> CONTINUED at HyundaiGenesis.com 















Introducing the 375 horsepower Genesis <S> HYUnDRI 











LET YOUR WORRIES GO 






The volatility of the financial markets shouldn’t constantly weigh on your mind. Our financial 
representatives can help you make sound decisions for the long run. It’s what we've been 
doing for 150 years. Visit letyourworriesgo.com. 


© 2008 Hie Northwestern Mutual life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wf. Securities offered through Northwestern 
Mutual Investment Services, I.l.C, a registered investment adviser, broker-dealer, and member FINK A and S1PC. 











Northwestern Mutual 

the quiet company 
insurance / investments / ideas 







Also available at: 


**Monthiy charges exclude taxes, Sprint Surcharges (incl. USF charge of up to 11.3% [varies quarterly], Administrative Charge [up to $1.99/line/mo.], Regulatory Charge [$0.20/iine/mo.] and state/local fees by area). Sprint Surcharges are not taxes or j 
government-required charges and are subject to change. Details: sprintcom/taxesandfees. May require up to a $38 activation fee/line, credit approval deposit and 2-year agreement $200 early termination fee/line applies. Phone Offer: While supplies j 
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www.1nstinctThePhone.com 

Introducing THE SAMSUNG INSTINCT: A PHONE Featuring TURN-BY-TURN GPS NAVIGATION. Starring LIVE TV and LIGHTNING-FAST INTERNET. 
SHOOT and SEND VIDEO. DOWNLOAD MUSIC. Use it as a CAMERA, also E-MAIL and T EXT. AND of course you can just CALL SOMEONE if you like. Availagle only 
from SPRINT AND WORKS magically with the $99.99 SIMPLY EVERYTHING" PLAN, other monthly charges apply.” Visit your local SPRINT STORE TODAY. 


last, Requires activation on an Everything or Talk/Message/Data Share plan Simply Everything Plan: Offer end's 11/1/08. Premium contenl/downloads (games, ringers, songs, certain channels, etc.) are additional charge Texts to third parties to participate in promotions or other may result in additional 
charges. GPS reliability varies by environment. International services are not included. Other Terms: Coverage not available everywhere. Offers not available in all markets/retail locations or for all phones/networks. Other restrictions apply. See store or sprint.com for details. ©2008 Sprint. 



















It all begins with the exclusive premiere of the Bourne Ultimatum. At 8PM EST on September 
6th, Cinemax HD will become the first and only True HD premium movie destination, 
broadcasting exclusively in visuaily-opulent 1080i. On Cinemax HD you will never see 
programming that’s been “up-rezzed” to 1080i from standard definition sources or lower 
resolution formats. You will only see True HD—over two million pristine pixels per 16:9 
widescreen frame. For sheer visual impact, no other HD channel comes close. 


THE D FFERENCE IS TRUE 







This isn't trust-fund luxury. 
This is start-up, do-it-yourself, 
this is gonna be the 
next big thing luxury. 

A new generation has arrived. 


Introducing the all-new AcuraTSX. Forget silver-haired luxury. This is modern, i-VTEC, 
ELS Surround Sound luxury. Luxury that innovates, with features like the most 
advanced on-screen weather information and alerts. And luxury that thrills, with an 

I •• \" ■ | 

aggressive new body style, a re-tuned engine, and a sport-minded suspension.The TSX 
with Technology Package. It’s luxury for a whole new generation. See it at acura.com. 




ACURA 


ADVANCE. 


©2008 Acura. Acura, TSX and i-VTEC are trademarks of Honda Motor Co.. Ltd. ELS Surround is a registered trademark of Panasonic Corporation of North America. All rights reserved. 
XM NavWeather only available in the 48 contiguous United States, TSX with Technology Package includes 90 days of service. 
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Camp for 
Cosmonauts 

Richard Garriott dropped 
$30 million for a ride 
to the Space Station. 

First stop: eight months 
of grueling training in 
Russia’s Star City. 

BY DAVID KUSHNER 


Driven ns 

Shai Agassi has a plan 
to fill the roads with elec¬ 
tric cars. Step one: build 
a nationwide grid of 
charging stations—and a 
new business model for 
the global auto industry. 


BY DANIEL ROTH 


A Star 128 
Is Born 

Digital movie cameras 
couldn't compete 
with film—until now. The 
Red One camera, a low- 
cost, hi-def miracle, 
is ready for its 
Hollywood close-up. 


BY MICHAEL BEHAR 


Master 134 
of the 
Universe 

Meet Leland Chee, the 
Star Wars continu¬ 
ity cop. His massive 
30,000-entry database 
tracks most every film, 
book, action figure, and 
videogame in the galaxy. 

BY CHRIS BAKER 


Extreme 142 
X-Rays 

Photographer Nick 
Veasey takes you 
inside... everything. 

A photo essay. 


BY LUCAS GRAVES 
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photograph by Benedict Redgrave 
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Perez Is Burning 

His bitchy celebrity site conquered 
the blogosphere. Now Perez 
Hilton is trying to build a music, 
clothing, and cosmetics empire. 

BY DAVID BROWNE 


98 


Sci-Fi Superstar 

In his ninth novel, author Neal 
Stephenson pits consumerist 
freaks against rationalist 
geeks—and proves once again 
he's the king of the worlds. 

BY STEVEN LEVY 


104 


Contributors is 

This month's writers and artists. 

Rants 21 

Reader rants and raves. 

Start 3i 

datastream Drying times 
revealed, from chocolate shell 
to asphalt, entomology 

What bugs can teach your boss. 
what's inside 2000 Flushes. 
athletes Match the pros to their 
prose, physics Ace quantum 
mechanics—the reality TV way! 

Test 6i 

reviews Leaf-blowers that 
blew us away, steven levy 
How the Chumby could become 
man's new best friend, burn¬ 
ing question Why can't we 
use cell phones on airplanes? 

Play 73 

playlist When robot exhib¬ 
its attack! games Your guide 
to cheating at Wii Fit design 
Philippe Starck's impossibly 
stark chair, music Girl Talk's 
samples, deconstructed. 


COVER Photographed for wired 
by Joe Pugliese. 
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9 MONTHS. 14 RACES. IS5 MPH. 

THE ENGINES AREN’T JUST SCREAMING, THEY’RE 

HOWLING FOR MERCY. 



The Rolex Sports Car Series, presented by Crown Royal Cask No. 16, is the ultimate 
challenge for two classes of sports cars. Daytona Prototype and Grand Touring 
divisions compete head-to-head on racetracks across North America. And with such 
a grueling schedule, cars won't just be racing for the finish line. They'll be begging for it. 
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THE ROLEX SPORTS CAR SERIES - JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 2008. 
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Explore the 
Power of 
the Dark Side 

Check out images from The Force 
Unleashed game, the next chap¬ 
ter in the Star Wars canon. Set 
between episodes III and IV, it fea¬ 
tures sophisticated physics soft¬ 
ware—and a few key details about 
what happened after Revenge of 
the Sith and before A New Hope. 


Webmonkey 

The original Web devel¬ 
oper’s resource, Web¬ 
monkey has been the go-to 
destination for program¬ 
mers of all levels since 
1996. To learn fresh cod¬ 
ing techniques, ask for 
advice, and show off your 
newfound skills, visit 
webmonkBy.com. 

The Blog Network 

Keep up with technology and 
culture at blog.wired.com. 


DIY 3 -D 

Now you, too, can recoil 
from Creature From 
the Black Lagoon and 
gawk at Angelina in 
Beowulf— in 3-D!—all 
from the comfort of 
your own couch: Sean 
Hellfritsch and Isaiah 
Saxon of Encyclopedia 
Pictura demonstrate 
how to construct a 
3-D setup at home. 


Video From 
Star City 

For decades, Russia’s 
cosmonaut education 
facility was a top-secret 
Soviet military installa¬ 
tion. Now Star City hosts 
well-heeled thrill seekers 
as they prepare for their 
$30 million jaunt to the 
International Space Sta¬ 
tion. Contributing editor 
David Kushner, who fol¬ 
lowed along as gaming 
mogul Richard Garriott 
endured gut-wrenching 
zero-gravity and flight- 
simulation training, 
narrates video of a rare 
visit to the frozen and 
dilapidated burg. 
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Go online for these 


Design 

Changes 

Eat your own dog food, 
they say in Silicon Valley 
—be your own customer. 
OK, well bite. Here at 
wired, we love innovation, 
and this month we're 
not just selling change, 
we're buying it, too. You'll 
notice we've freshened 
the Start and Play sec¬ 
tions and added a new 
one called Test. The goal 
of the redesign, spear¬ 
headed by associate 
art director Marga¬ 
ret Swart and senior 
designer Christy Shep¬ 
pard, is to give each sec¬ 
tion its own distinct 
personality. Hence the 
notched progress bars 
in Start, the bold gadget 
photography in Test, and 
the allusions to, yes, the 
periodic table in Play. 
We've also pumped up 
the color in the photos 
and illustrations to 
make these pages more 
vibrant. Then there are 
the custom typefaces 
and the section headers 
(below) created for us 
by megawatt designer 
Mario Hugo. In Test, you'll 
also find our newest col¬ 
umnist, Steven Levy, a 
longtime contributor who 
now joins us as senior 
writer. It all adds up to a 
new look. Dig in and tell 
us what you think. 
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STAR CITY: BENEDICT REDGROVE; THE FORCE UNLEASHED : LUCASFIIM 2008 
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OMEGA 

AVAILABLE AT 
TOURNEAU 

TOURNEAU TIMEMACHINE 

NEW YORK, NY 

TIME DOME 

LAS VEGAS, NV 

AVENTURA MALL 

MIAMI, FL 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SHOPPING CENTER 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

SOUTH COAST PLAZA 

COSTA MESA, CA 

THE WESTCHESTER 

WHITE PLAINS, NY 

WATER TOWER PLACE 

CHICAGO, IL 
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FOR ADDITIONAL LOCATIONS, 
PLEASE CALL 800-348-3332 



For the past decade, Daniel Roth has tracked entrepreneurs and CEOs for 
Fortune and Conde NastPortfolio. This month, the wired senior writer 
focuses on Shai Agassi and his $200 million plan to jump-start the electric 
car industry (page 118). “Agassi is trying to build a startup in a field where he 
has no experience—and plenty of established, gas-guzzling competitors," 
reports Roth, who followed him from Palo Alto to DC and Israel (twice). 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Benedict 

Redgrove 

To get photos for our 
story on Star City, Rus¬ 
sia's cosmonaut train¬ 
ing complex (page 
146), Redgrove had to 
negotiate—and rene¬ 
gotiate—access to the 
facility, 40 miles out¬ 
side Moscow. "When 
security officials saw 
my camera, they'd 
immediately say nyet," 
he says. "But then 
some asked if I would 
send them copies, 
since no one has good 
pictures of the place!" 


David 

Browne 

For his first wired 
assignment, Browne 
cruised around with 
pop culture's snar- 
kiest celeb, Perez 
Hilton (page 98). "I 
knew his real name 
was Mario Lavan- 
deira," says Browne, 
author of Goodbye 
20th Century: A Biog¬ 
raphy of Sonic Youth. 
"But until I spent time 
with him, I didn't real¬ 
ize that 'Mario'and 
'Perez' are two very 
different people." 


Joe 

Pugliese 

A security interro¬ 
gation at the Tel Aviv 
airport wasn't exactly 
on Pugliese's itiner¬ 
ary when he flew 
to Israel to photo¬ 
graph Shai Agassi for 
this month's cover. 
"I'm kind of a dino¬ 
saur— I still use film," 
says Pugliese, who 
recently shot cov¬ 
ers for Time and 
Forbes. "They wanted 
to know why I had 
all this stuff that 
couldn't be x-rayed." 


Michael 

Behar 

"I love movies," says 
Behar, a former wired 
research editor. "But 1 
never got the fascina¬ 
tion with the physical 
camera." Now he does, 
thanks to Jim Jannard, 
the Oakley sunglasses 
mogul who has cre¬ 
ated a cheap hi-def 
digital movie camera 
(page 128). "He owns 
one of nearly every 
camera ever made. It's 
neat to see someone 
obsessing over some¬ 
thing like that." 
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WHY CO-AXIAL? 

YOU’LL HAVE ALL THE.TIME TO FIND OUT. 

THE EXCLUSIVE OMEGA CO-AXIAL TECHNOLOGY REDUCES FRICTION AND OFFERS GREATER ACCURACY OVER TIME. 
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SEVEN AIRBAGS FOR YOU. ONE FOR THE PLANET 


Designed for today and tomorrow. With emissions-reducing hybrid technology 
to help protect the future. And a host of standard safety features to help make 
sure you're around to see it. Camry. When a car becomes more, toyota.com 


THE 2009 CAMRY 


®TOYOTA 

moving forward 


Vehicle shown witji available equipment,for'more information oh Toyota’s'driver, fronipassenqer, front seat-mounted side airbags, .driver's 
knee airbag and side curtain airbags, please visit toyota.com ©2008 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
















re: End Game 

now we know how Francis Fukuyama felt when The End of History and the Last Man 
hit the shelves. What he meant was that democracy would eventually supersede all 
other forms of government. But (some) people thought he was saying that nothing 
would, like, happen anymore. Similar hyperbole got us in trouble, too, as readers 
responded to our July cover line, “The End of Science/' and the feature essay headline: 
“The End of Theory." Some got the point—petabyte-scale computing introduces a way 
of doing science that's driven by data, not theory. Others thought we were disavowing 
science altogether. One reader called the piece “overreaching pseudojournalism.'' That 
stings... but look: The Petabyte Age is like the Internet. It gives us new tools and reduces 
our reliance on old methodologies. Science lives—it's just never going to look the same. 


:ants(a)wired.com 


Survival of the Fittest 

Chris Anderson has made a 
dramatic overstatement in 
his description of the efforts 
by applied mathematicians in 
the atheoretical acquisition 
of scientific knowledge ("The 
End of Theory" issue 16.07). 
While it is true that new ways 
of compiling massive amounts 
of data will reveal patterns 
that we might not otherwise 
uncover, this information 
can ultimately be understood 
only in a theoretical frame¬ 
work. There is a critical dif¬ 
ference between description 
and explanation. As Anderson 
states, "Data without a model 
is just noise." It would have 
been impossible to explain 
J. Craig Venter's data without 
the concept of species in the 
first place—that's a theory. 
Moreover, the critical role of 
experimentation for revealing 
causal relationships between 
variables is not expendable in 
our understanding of much in 
nature. I welcome the Petabyte 
Age, but as Theodosius Dob- 
zhansky observed, "Nothing in 
biology makes sense except in 
the light of evolution." Sorry 
Google, Darwin stays. 

GREG BRYANT 

Los Angeles, California 


As an applied 
mathematics 
major, I’m one of 
the few readers 
who will actually 
get to study the 
Petabyte Age 
and not just 
read about how 
awesome it is. 
Paulina Goodman 
Sherman Oaks, 
California 



Arrrr! Now Go Walk 
the Planck Constant. 

"The End of Theory" misses 
the mark. Information is 
meaningless without a the¬ 
oretical framework. If, as 
Chris Anderson suggests, all 
we need to do is sift through 
hordes of data, then perhaps 
an association between the 
number of pirates and global 
warming will be found. 

JOSEPH LACHANCE 

Stony Brook, New York 


Show Your Work 

I bet Chris Anderson's hypoth¬ 
esis in "The End of Theory" 
was not arrived at through 
automated analysis of peta¬ 
bytes of data. There maybe 
a new way to develop theo¬ 
ries, but the old way has not 
reached an end. 

JERRY FELIX 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Humans Unite! 

"The Planetary Computer" 
(Infoporn, issue 16.07) includes 
a comparison between the 
so-called One Machine and 
the human brain. This seems 
clumsy because for the 
machines, you count all of 
them, whereas on the human 
side you count only one. I sug¬ 
gest you multiply the brain's 
values by 6.7 billion. We sud¬ 
denly perform much better. 
JOERG KRAUSE 

Berlin, Germany 

Prufreedin Ur Wurdz 

As a fan of LOLcats, I noticed 
a typo in "One-Hit Wonders" 
(issue 16.07). You write, 

"... making it possible for a 
cult phenomenon like LOLcats 
to infiltrate yr mainstreamz." 
That should be ur not yr. 

MICHELLE POHL 

Nutley, New Jersey 



Can You Hear Me Now? 

Who cares if Verizon and AT&T 
aren't signed up for Google's 
cell phone operating system 
("The Google Phone," issue 
16.07)? The future is in Europe, 
the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia—not the US. Verizon 
and AT&T are in denial, while 
Google and Apple will succeed. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by PRESTWICK 


How About Now? 

The sooner cell phone compa¬ 
nies become dumb pipes, the 
sooner we can all get down to 
some serious business on our 
phones ("The Google Phone," 
issue 16.07). Until then, Verizon 
and AT&T are like the Catholic 
Church in the Dark Ages. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 

byTECHNOPHILE 
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TOSHIBA INNOVATION SERIES: EASYGUARD TECHNOLOGY 


what does it mean to be 

business 

rugged? 


Bumps and falls, theft and tampering—mobile 
computing can create opportunities for risk. 


That's why Toshiba created EasyGuard® Technology: a suite of hardware and software 
solutions designed to give you greater convenience, reliability, and peace of mind. 



Protect & Fix. One of the biggest dangers facing the mobile computer's life 
is physical damage to critical components such as the display and hard disk 
drive (HDD).That's why we've created a suite of solutions called EasyGuard® Protect & 
Fix. The magnesium alloy case provides protection from bumps and drops, while a 3D 
accelerometer senses free falls and responds by placing the HDD into a "safe mode," 
reducing risk of data loss. The HDD itself is surrounded with vibration-dampening foam 
to help insulate against everyday jostling, and a spill-resistant keyboard helps protect 
against liquids. To round it all out, an intuitive and easy-to-use diagnostic tool can help 
you locate and resolve any hardware problems. 



Secure. Taking your notebook on the road puts the data on it at greater risk for 
compromise or loss.Thankfully,Toshiba created extra security measures built right 
in, from cable lock to "car alarm" to multi-level encryption to an actual fingerprint reader. 
EasyGuard® Secure helps give you—and only you—dependable access to your data. 


Connect. Working remotely means constant network-hopping as well as a host of 
challenges finding and logging onto networks. Toshiba's EasyGuard® Connect software 
dynamically finds the strongest available signal and provides a seamless login process. 


TOSHIBA 

LAPTOP 

I N N 0 V A T I 0 N S : 

1985 

First laptop personal 
computer introduced 


1991 

First color monitor in a laptop 


1995 


First laptop to incorporate 
CD ROM Drive 


1997 


First DVD Drive in laptop 


2001 

First Wireless laptop 


2004 

First 4-in-1 -AV laptop 


2005 


First Portable with 
EasyGuard® Technology 



Optimize. Maximizing productivity is a critical business advantage, which is 
why Toshiba created EasyGuard® Optimize, a group of software enhancements 


including a presentation button and a wireless on/off switch, enabling you to customize 


your notebook settings based on your personal work habits. 


2007 


World's first ultra-portable to 
incorporate 128GB Solid State 
Drive (SATA) 


Your business, your life, your laptop. EasyGuard® Technology keeps it safe. 
To learn more about Toshiba innovation visit explore.toshiba.com 


2008 

World's first HD Quad Core 
cell-based processor laptop 


©2008 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. Toshiba EasyGuard technology comprises a number of features, 
some of which may or may not be available on a particular Toshiba notebook, depending on the model selected. May require purchase of 
additional software, external hardware, or services. See www.easyguard.toshiba.com for detailed information. EasyGuard and Portege are 
registered trademarks of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. and/or Toshiba Corporation. 















Toshiba recommends 
Windows Vista® Business 


TOSHIBA 

Leading Innovation » 


innovation is 

thin with an 

optical 
drive. 


Port^gi is a registered trademark of Toshiba America information Systems, Inc., and/or Toshiba Corporation. Windows 
Vista is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. While Toshiba has 
made every effort at the time of publication to ensure the accuracy of the information provided herein, product specifications, 
configurations, prices, system/component/options availability are ail subject to change without notice. For the most 
up-to-date product information about your computer, or to stay current with the various computer software or hardware 
options, visitToshiba's Web site at pcsupport.toshiba.com. ©2008Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 


The laptop expert 
cut down on size, not features. 


Sure, there are companies out there yelling "thin this" and 
"portable that." But what good is a lightweight laptop if it 
doesn't do what you want? That's why the featherlight 
Portege® R500 is the world's first laptop with a 7mm DVD 
SuperMulti drive. So you can still watch movies, play music 
and prepare for presentations. Plus its transreflective 
screen uses natural light to help you see better outdoors. 
Discover all of the innovative world's firsts inside the 
Portege R500 at Explore.Toshiba.com/WM. 




















To stop global 
warming, start with a 
fleet of supersonic 
military jets loaded with 
about a million tons 
of sulfur dioxide. 
Spew the gas around the 
stratosphere and wait 
for the chemical reactions 
to begin. You'll end up 
with molecules of sulfuric 
acid bound to water, 
which will reflect the sun’s 
rays back into space. 

And just like that. 
Earth’s temperature 
will start to drop. 


climate repair made simple 

■rcxtlKOSkli BOO 


' 


Asking geo¬ 
engineers to fix 
the climate 
is like asking 
an 18 th-century 
steam train 
mechanic to 
repair the space 
shuttle. But 
given the size 
of the egos 
involved, 
something will 
be attempted 
anyway. 

Ed Felter 
Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 






Nuke’Em! 

I wonder if anyone else caught 
the irony of the geoengineer¬ 
ing “movement” being led by 
Ken Caldeira (“Climate Repair 
Made Simple,” issue 16.07). 

As a leader of the “no nukes” 
movement, he is one of the 
people who led an assault 
on any nuclear technology. 

By marrying the Three Mile 
Island accident to nuclear 
weapons, they were able to 
breed mistrust of all nuclear 
science. This led the US 
to shun nuclear power—an 
attitude that is sadly still 
in effect to this day. 

So forgive me if I have a 
problem seeing Caldeira as a 
hero as he tries to clean up the 
mess he is ultimately responsi¬ 
ble for creating. Once again he 
charges into the fray with lit¬ 
tle concern for the unintended 
consequences of his actions. 
Some people never learn. 

DAVID R. DBAS 

Memphis , Tennessee 


Buckle Up, Steve-0 

Even in the future, Steve Jobs 
doesn't seem to understand 
that when you tuck in a shirt, 
you wear a belt (Found, issue 
16.07). Can someone please 
get Steve Jobs a belt? 

MATT BRADY 

Lemont, Illinois 

Very Much Thank You! 

I started reading “Anyone 
Here Speak Chinglish?” (issue 
16.07) expecting the usual 
prescriptive rant: Our lan¬ 
guage is being ruined by for¬ 
eigners and stolen from those 
who really speak it. Instead, 
you take a surprisingly level¬ 
headed view of language, see 
change as normal, and even 
muse that Chinglish and Sin- 
glish might one day be consid¬ 
ered as proper as (and even 
better than?) Standard Eng¬ 
lish. As a linguistics profes¬ 
sor who constantly battles the 
binary thinking most people 
bring to language analysis, 

I applaud wired. 

SUSAN BEHRENS 

Brooklyn, New York 


Hot Air 

“Inconvenient Truths” (issue 16.06) was so focused on being 
inflammatory that it sacrificed reason. For example, your logic 
goes like this: IF air-conditioning is better than heating, THEN 
air-conditioning is GOOD. This is equivalent to saying that it is 
good to eat cherry pie for dinner just because it's not as fattening 
as chocolate cake. Both heating and air-conditioning involve C0 2 - 
emitting processes that could benefit from increased efficiency 
and better home design. Taking advantage of passive tempera¬ 
ture regulation and living in houses suitable to the local climate 
would be logical first steps toward reducing our C0 2 emissions. 

You also say that “pound for pound,” building a Prius emits more 
C0 2 than building a Hummer. Well, a Hummer weighs far more 
than a Prius, so a pound-for-pound comparison is misleading. You 
then suggest that people buy a used car instead. While I agree that 
buying a used car rather than a new Prius is the wiser approach, 
people will continue to buy new cars. When they do, I support their 
choice to buy a Prius (or another hybrid) rather than an SUV. 

MARNI KOOPMAN 

Ashland, Oregon 
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UNDO Quickshift refers to a type of brake lever, not a gearbox; fast fill relates 
to brake master cylinders, not a fueling technique (“Grand Theft Auto,” issue 
16.06). LOLcats originated on an image board called 4chan.org, not 4chan. 
com (“One-Hit Wonders,” issue 16.07). The Evolution of Dance guy did not 
attend ROFLCon (Contributors, issue 16.07). The Cluster Exploratory will not run 
Google File System; it will use a similar, open source app (“The End of Theory,” 
issue 16.07). The brain’s frequency speed is 0.001 MHz, not 70 MHz, and the 
One Machine is 1.4 quadrillion times faster than the brain, not 20 billion times 
(Infoporn, issue 16.07). RANTS Letters should include writer’s name, address, 
and daytime phone number and be sent to rants{Swired.com. Submissions 
may be edited and may be published or used in any medium. They become 
the property of wired and will not be returned. 
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EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 


ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 

THE ULTIMATE HD 
ENTERTAINMENT SYSTEM 



CINEMAX®—THE FIRST TRUE HD PREMIUM MOVIE CHANNEL. 
TRUE HD —24/7 


On September 6, Cinemax HD will become the first and only True HD premium movie 
destination, broadcasting exclusively in visually-opulent 1080i. On Cinemax HD you will 
never see programming that's been "up-rezzed" to 1Q80i from standard definition sources 
or lower resolution formats. You will only see True HD—over two million pristine pixels 
per 16:9 widescreen frame. For sheer visual impact, no other HD channel comes close. 



INTRODUCING 

THE WIRED 
GADGET LAB 
WIDGET 


% w 


© % t 
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Visit wiredinsider.com or getmax.com for your chance to win the ultimate HD 
entertainment system. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. For full rules, go to www.wiredinsider.com. Starts 12:01 AM ET 8/19/08 and ends 11:59 PM ET 9/23/08. 
Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of Sponsor their immediate families and those living 
in the same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where 
prohibited. A.R.V. of prize or prizes $2,500. Sponsor: The Conde Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036. © Cinemax® is 
a service mark of Home Box Office, Inc. 


HOW CAN CROWDSOURCING 
WORK FOR YOUR SMALL 
BUSINESS? 

GO TO WWW.WIRED.COM/SMALLBIZPROGRAM TO FIND OUT 


PRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY THE ALL-NEW SAMSUNG 
INSTINCT FROM SPRINT 


Follow your instincts and head over to 
wired.com to access the all-new WIRED 
Gadget Lab Widget—your futuristic 
base station for aggregated first looks 
at dozens of products and in-depth 
reviews of the newest, the best and 
the essential. Plus it's "grabbable" so 
you're only one click away from sharing 
the wealth of WIRED's industry leading 
gadget expertise on all your favorite 
social network sites. 


Exclusive Content 

> Video series with WIRED editor and Crowdsourcing author, Jeff Howe 

> Tools and resources from WIRED, Reddit and YOU, the business community 


And for even more on industry changing 
technology, check out the new Instinct 

at instinctthephone.com. 


Enter the Small Business Program and compete for $40,000 in prizes to help 
your business grow 

If you think your business has what it takes to make it in today's competitive 
marketplace, we want to hear from you! Enter for a chance to win the ultimate 
prize package including national exposure with a custom ad highlighted in WIRED 
magazine and additional prizing provided by our sponsors. 


Sprint 
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Thou shall not crave thy neighbor. 


TRUEBLOOD. 

A NEW SERIES FROM THE CREATOR OF SIX FEET UNDER® 

SEPTEMBER 7, 9PM |||M8)i 

FOLLOWED BY THE SEASON PREMIERE OF ENTOURAGE® ■ 

©2008 Home Box Office, Inc. All rights reserved. ®&SM Service marks of Home Box Office, Inc. 









When Tech Attacks! 

To hear critics talk, 
you’d think the Internet 
had led us into a new 
Dark Age. Reboot, please, 
x by David Wolman 


photograph by Mauricio Alejo 


w 

When in doubt, blame the 
latest technology. Socrates 
thought the advent of writ¬ 
ing would wreak havoc 
on the powers of the mind. 
Christian theologians 
denounced the printing 
press as the work of the 
devil. The invention of the 
telephone was supposed 
to make letter-writing 
extinct, and the arrival of 
the train—and later the car 
and plane—was going to 
be the death of community. 

Now comes a techno¬ 
logical bogeyman for 
the 21st century this one 
responsible for a supposed 
sharp uptick in American 
shallowness and credulity: 
the Internet and its digital 
spawn. Witness the wave 
of books and essays impli¬ 
cating the wired world in 
a sudden rise in uncritical 
thinking and attention 
deficits. In a recent Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly cover story 
Nicholas Carr asks: “Is :■ 

















Optional features shown. 20 “ wheels available late summer 2008. 
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■: Google Making Us Stupid?" (A: No, but it 
makes a handy scapegoat for an inability to 
cope with information overload.) Lee Siegel's 
Against the Machine: Being Human in the Age 
of the Electronic Mob suggests that the Web 
makes us both moronic and narcissistic (not 
that a moron can be expected to know what a 
narcissist is). Maggie Jackson's Distracted: 
The Erosion of Attention and the Coming Dark 
Age is a tiresome indictment of multitask¬ 
ing. And in The Dumbest Generation: How 
the Digital Age Stupefies Young Americans 
and Jeopardizes Our Future (Or, Don't Trust 
Anyone Under 30), Mark Bauerlein deliv¬ 
ers a grim assessment of the state of young 


minds, rattling off statistics about faltering 
education and using such figures to buttress 
his assertion that the Internet, videogames, 
and IMs all serve to numb and dumb. 

To be sure, there is plenty of evidence that 
ignorance and irrationalism are rampant. 
Pernicious fallacies have found a purchase 
among educated people who ought to know 
better: Vaccines cause autism, Saddam Hus¬ 
sein was behind the attacks of 9/11, power 
lines give you cancer, cell phones kill honey¬ 
bees, and global warming is a scam orches¬ 
trated by tree-hugging liberals. 

Yes, it must be acknowledged that the Web 
provides remarkably easy access to such 
bogus ideas. On top of that, there's the human 
tendency to seek out information that sup¬ 


ports preexisting assumptions, a behavior 
psychologists have dubbed homophily. The 
Web magnifies this echo-chamber effect. 

But the latest crop of curmudgeons fail 
to acknowledge that there is not much new 
in this parade of the preposterous. The US 
has a long and colorful history of being taken 
in by the erroneous and irrational: Salem 
witches, the fr War of the Worlds" radio broad¬ 
cast, phrenology, and eugenics are just a few 
choice examples. The truth is that Americans 
often approach information—online and 
off—with a particular mindset. “Antirational 
junk thought has gained social respectabil¬ 
ity in the United States during the past half 


century," notes Susan Jacoby in The Age of 
American Unreason. “It has proved resistant 
to the vast expansion of scientific knowledge 
that has taken place during the same period." 
Jacoby argues that long-standing American 
values like rugged individualism and the need 
to question authority have metastasized into 
reflexive anti-intellectualism and disdain for 
“eggheads," “elites," and pretty much any¬ 
one who might be described as credentialed. 
This cancerous irrationalism isn't pretty, but 
it isn't technology's fault, either. 

On the contrary: The explosion of knowl¬ 
edge representedby the Internet and abetted 


by all sorts of digital technologies makes us 
more productive and gives us the opportu¬ 
nity to become smarter, not dumber. Think 
of Wikipedia and its emergent spinoffs, like 
Wiktionary. Imperfect as they may be, the 
collective brainpower contained within these 
kinds of sites—and the hunger for learning 
and accurate information they represent—is 
something human history has never known 
before. (Even Encyclopedia Britannica will 
soon be accepting user contributions.) Or 
consider the Public Library of Science: By 
breaking the publishing industry's choke 
hold on the circulation of scientific informa¬ 
tion, this powerful online resource arms sci¬ 
entists and the masses alike with the 
same data, accelerating new discov¬ 
eries and breakthroughs. Not exactly 
the kind of effect one would expect 
from a technology that's threatening 
to turn us into philistines. 

It's naive to think that the digital age will 
magically remedy stupidity. We need better 
schools as well as a renewed commitment 
to reason and scientific rigor so that people 
can distinguish knowledge from garbage. 
The Web is not an obstacle in this project. 
It's an unparalleled tool for generating, find¬ 
ing, and sharing sound information. What's 
moronic is to assume that it hurts us more 
than it helps. DS 
////////////////^^^^^ 

david wolman (davidwolman.com) 
wrote about new ways of viewing autism 
in issue 16.03. 



“Antirational junk thought has gained respectability 
in the United States during the past half century,” 
Susan Jacoby says. This cancerous irrationalism isn’t 
pretty, but it isn’t technology’s fault either. 
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owners, use Visa Business. Because we do business with a great big world. And no other 
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WALDORF 


CRAY-2 


TRUViA 


SPLENDA 


SWEET’N LOW 


WORMS 

The brain of the 
tiny C. elegans 
worm has a mere 
302 neurons. It 
doesn't need any 
more, because 
some of those 
neurons have an 
exceptional num¬ 
ber of interconnec¬ 
tors. Translate this 
to the workplace: 

If an issue arises, 
the best-connected 
group members 
can serve as guides 
and help the team 
avoid bottleneck¬ 
ing at the top. 
These "hub" people 
can also quickly 
fine-tune strategy 
when new infor¬ 
mation comes in. 


THE WHOLE CHILD 


REGGIO EMILIA 


ROADRUNNER 


DEEP BLUE 


BILL AND SOQKIE 


ANGEL AND BUFFY 


DRACULA AND MINA 


Are you smarter than a goose? 
Sure you are—one on one. But 
when it comes to working effi¬ 
ciently, you and your colleagues 
can't touch the gaggle. Accord¬ 
ing to author Ken 
Thompson, geese 
and other animals 
that naturally 
form groups have 
a lot to teach us 
about business. 

In a theory he 
calls organizational biomimetics, 
Thompson lays out the principles 
underlying nature's management 
strategies. So what can you learn 
from a bird or an ant? Take a 
gander. —Katharine gammon 


VT 

i 




ANTS AND BEES 

Ants use phero¬ 
mones to transmit 
messages about 
predators. Bees 
wiggle around to 
tell their comrades 
the location of food 
supplies. Thomp¬ 
son says people, 
too, could benefit 
from broadcasting 
more whole-group 
communications. 
While mass emails 
may seem annoy¬ 
ing, one-way bul¬ 
letins can actually 
increase group effi¬ 
ciency by giving 
everyone access 
to information 
and letting them 
decide how best to 
act on it. 


GEESE 

When geese fly in a 
V, the birds rotate 
in and out of the 
lead position. This 
is both to conserve 
energy and, accor¬ 
ding to Thompson, 
because no single 
bird has memo¬ 
rized the whole 
route. Collective 
leadership is the 
norm in much of 
the animal world, 
he says, though 
rare for humans. In 
the context of busi¬ 
ness, groups with 
rotating leaders 
possess greater 
initiative, resil¬ 
ience, and agility 
than those led by 
one executive. 


UUIREd 


EXPIREd 
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x Voggy 

ad/. Smoggy weather 
caused when vol¬ 
canoes, like Hawaii's 
active Kilaisea, release 
sulfur dioxide that 
combines with dust 
and sunlight 

x Admixed 
embryo 

n. Legalese for any 
early-stage embryo 
combining human and 
nonhuman genes or 
tissue. Encompassing 
both cybrids and chi¬ 
meras yet sounding 
less apocalyptic than 
either, these hybrids 
are now approved 
in England for stem 
cell research. 

x Memristors 

n. pi Resistors with 
memory—meaning 
that the resistance 
changes with fluc¬ 
tuations in electrical 
charge. If the charge 
is turned off, the ele¬ 
ment will remember 
the last resistance. 
Hypothesized in 
1971 as the fourth 
basic circuit element 
(In addition to the 
resistor. Inductor, 
and capacitor), mem¬ 
ristors could make 
brainSike computing 
possible. A nano¬ 
scale version has 
finally been built by 
Hewlett-Packard. 

x Deep carbon 

n. Greenhouse gases, 
including carbon 
dioxide and methane, 
stored deep beneath 
Earth's surface and 
underwater naturally. 
St could be released 
In catastrophic 
quantities as global 
warming raises 
sea temperatures. 
Typically ignored In 
climate-change pre¬ 
diction models, deep 
carbon may have 
a far bigger impact 
on our survival than 
driving SUVs or eat¬ 
ing red meat. 
—Jonathon Keats 
jargon@wired.com 
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People are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travplta is also a seasoned pilot with more than 5,000 flight hours under 



BREITLING 

18S4 


his belt, and is certified on eight different aircraft, including the Boeing 74 
the authentic spirit of aviation. Like Breitling wrist instruments. Found* 
history. Its chronographs meet the highest standards of precision, sturdim 

chronometer-certified by the COSC 
become an aviation supplier b) 


MOO Jumbo Jet. He nurtures a passion for everything that embodies 
id in 1884, Breitling has shared all the finest hours in aeronautical 
?ss and functionality, and are all equipped with movements that are 
(Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute). One simply does not 
r chance. WWW.BREITLING.COM 


ithorized Breitling dealer, please call 800 641 7343 


Breitling Navitimer 
A cult object for aviation enthusiasts. 





Potty All the Time 


UHRT’S INSIDE 2000 FLUSHES 



x Chlorinated 
Hydantoins 

ironically, you can 
clean a toilet with 
urine. No, not by aim¬ 
ing at the stains, but 
by using hydantoins— 
organic compounds 
sometimes employed 
as anticonvulsants and 
that cars be made from 
a mixture of amino 
acids and urea. Chlori¬ 
nate the hydantoins 
and they become a 
magical ingredient- 
bleach. But watch for 
'Vacation drip": If you 
don't flush for a while 
(say, while off camp¬ 
ing or when you give 
in to those comfy adult 
diapers), the chlorine 
can eat away older 
rubber valve flappers. 
And then your toilet 
might end up running 
constantly. 

x Hydrated 
Alumina 

Also known as alumi¬ 
num hydroxide, this 
is a solid formed 
when alumina reacts 
with water. Here 
it's one of the salts 
that helps control 
the rate at which the 
puck dissolves, so 
the bleaching action 
can last for up to four 
months—giving you 
16 z /b flushes per day. 


x Sodium 
Chloride 

Table salt also helps 
control how fast the 
tablet dissolves. As 
a side benefit it may 
reduce germs by turn¬ 
ing the water slightly 
briny. Unless, that is, 
you've got a salt-loving 
extremophile in your 
bowl, in which case 
you're gonna need a 
stronger toilet sanitizer. 


x Sodium 
Lauryl Sulfate 

Found in hundreds of 
bathroom products, 
SLS is a great foam 
and lather producer. 

It is made by combin¬ 
ing sulfonic acid with 
lauryl alcohol and 
sodium carbonate; 
the resulting soap-Sike 
compound traps greasy 
particles, which can 
then be rinsed away. 


x CocamideMEA 

Cocamide is derived 
from the adds in coco¬ 
nut oil. IVSEA stands 
for monoethanolamine, 
which is in everything 
from hair dye to oven 
cleaner. Together they 
work as a powerful 
detergent and another 
dissolution retardant. 
Most of the stains in 
your toilet are going to 
be from, well, natural 
organic residues, and 
MEA is a master at 
cutting through caked- 
on organics, it loosens 
the material so it can 
be easily washed off 
with the next flush. 


x Sodium Citrate 

The nonorganic stains 
in your toilet likely 
come from hard water 
deposits. These can 
grow there like rock 
candy, eventually need¬ 
ing to be acid-washed 
or chiseled away. 
Sodium citrate softens 
the water by Socking 
up (chelating!) cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, iron, 
and other metals that 
might be found in your 
water supply. 


x Acid Blue 9 

ThefuSi name of this 
colorant: N-Ethyl-N- 
(4[(4-(ethyl[(3-suifo- 
phenyi)methyi]amino) 
phenyl)-(2-sulfo- 
phenyi)methyiene]-2, 
5-cyclohexadien- 
l-yfidene)3-su!fo- 
benzenemethanaminium 
hydroxide inner salt, 
disodium salt. Whew! 
So why add blue to 
a cleaning agent? It's 
actually fust a marker— 
when it's gone, your 
2000 Flushes are up. 
—Patrick Di Justo 
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YOU DON T NEED A REAL DOCTOR TO GET PROTECTION AGAINST THE TORMENT OF CHRONIC BODY ODOR 
AND WETNESS, YOU NEED OLD SPICE PRO STRENGTH ANTIPERSPIRANT. IT’S PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH 
WETNESS PROTECTION WITHOUT THE PRESCRIPTION. TAKE IT FROM ME, I USED TO BE A FAKE DOCTOR. 


BODY ODOR PROTECTION 
RECOMMENDED BY FORMER 
TV DOCTORS, LIKE ME. 

- Neil Patrick Harris, EX TVMD 
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BY BRENDRN I. KOERNER 


DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

My pigheaded brother wants to 
invest in a startup that plans 
to generate power from hog manure. 
How do I talk him out of this? 


k His heart's in the right place, but 
your brother needs to remember 
that good intentions don't guaran¬ 
tee good returns. Because we're all 
so eager for green ventures to suc¬ 
ceed, the sector is polluted with 
sketchy ideas that can never over¬ 
come lousy fundamentals. And so 
precious resources are wasted—to 
the detriment of the very environ¬ 
ment that investors aim to protect. 

To be fair, though, it's not like 
your sibling is about to purchase 
a sack of magic beans. Quite a few 
factory farms are already turn¬ 
ing hog (and cattle) leavings into 
energy by capturing the methane " 
that wafts off fetid waste lagoons. 
No one has yet figured out how 
to make a fortune off the process, 
which is much pricier than sim¬ 
ply burning coal; most methane 
digesters power farm operations 
and maybe a few dozen homes. 
Perhaps this startup is set to 
revolutionize the field and make 
your brother a zillionaire. 

But the far likelier scenario 
is that this business will burn 
through your brother's cash in a 
matter of months, leaving him wal¬ 
lowing in regret. "He'll be acting 
as an angel or venture capitalist at 
the seed stage," says David Merkel, 
chief economist at Finacorp Secu¬ 
rities. "Most investments made at 
that level are a total wipeout"— 
regardless of whether a startup's 
core technology is dirty or green. 

To convince your brother of 
the long odds he faces, start * 
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■s by asking how he learned 
of this opportunity. Was he 
approached by one of the 
company's executives? That's 
a big red flag. Next, do some 
gumshoeing on his behalf. 
Google the chief executive 
and his aides—have they been 
involved in other startups 
that flopped? Do they have 
a successful pilot project up 
and running? And how do 
they plan to keep costs in 
check? Press your brother 
to find out the answer to that 
last question in particular, 
since it has bedeviled so many 
past attempts to turn manure 
into energy. 

If your brother still can't be 
swayed, shift gears and try to 
get him to minimize his risk. 
There's nothing wrong with 
taking the occasional wasteful 
flier on a promising startup. 
Just recommend that instead 
of handing over his nest egg, 
he limit his bet to around 
5 percent of his liquid assets. 
That way he won't be relegated 
to a lifetime of Ramen—and 
sleeping on your couch—if the 
company goes bust. 



k Do I really need a disc 
shredder? I've just been 
cracking my data discs in 
half when I’m done with 
them. But a coworker says 
this isn’t enough. 

Your colleague may be a bit 
paranoid—or just ill-informed. 
For the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of workers, the crack-in¬ 



BENCH BLOGGERS 

These athletes are turning the stereo¬ 
type of the inarticulate jock on its empty 
head. But they have more on their minds 
than endorsements and bad calls. Just try 
to match the pros with their prose. 

BY CHARLES BETHEA 


l/l "Life comes at us in stages. 
Sometimes, those stages develop 
slowly... Other times, they sneak 
up on us like a sadistic bunk mate 
with a sockful of pennies." 

2// "I think that what's really unpa¬ 
triotic is sitting by, allowing a presi¬ 
dent to make bad decision after 
bad decision... Silence is the enemy 
of democracy." 

3 // "I've done a lot of writing these 
last two years... I have written from 
the heart. I have written as a human 
being... To those who have doubted, 
rest assured I know how to take 
care of business when it's time." 

4//"It seems that in the daily grind 
of life we get so caught up... that 
we don't have time to change and 
evolve. It's like day to day we are 
just collecting puzzle pieces, and we 
need some time and space to actu¬ 
ally put it all together." 


A//CURT SCHILLING 

Boston Red Sox, 
38pstches.com 


B//IAN CROCKER 

US Olympic 
swimmer, 
swimroom.com 


C// EVAN TANNER 

former UFC 
middleweight 
champion, 
evantanner.net 


D//ETAN THOMAS 

Washington 

Wizards, 

huffingtonpost.com 


5// "Just back from CES... I wanted 
to throw some kudos to the guys 
at Flying Labs. I am arguably the 
last person on the planet to think 
pirates and that whole genre 
are cool, but from my first 30 or 
so minutes of exposure to IPirates 
of the Burning Sea], I can't say 

enough good things about it." V -S 'a -P 3 £ *0 Z 3 1 sjawsuv 


E//PAUL SHIRLEY 

Menorca Basquet, 
espn.com 


half method is sufficient to 
thwart evildoers. "Unless 
the type of information on 
the discs would be of inter¬ 
est to foreign intelligence ser¬ 
vices, breaking them is enough 
to dissuade all but the most 
aggressive types of bad guys," 
says Tom Patterson, author 
of Mapping Security: The Cor¬ 
porate Security Sourcebook 
for Today’s Global Economy. 
Retrieving data from a split 
disc, Patterson explains, is 
an arduous process, requir¬ 
ing sophisticated machinery 
that's used almost exclusively 
by government spooks. 

Are your expense reports 
and PowerPoint slides really 
worth that amount of trouble? 
Regardless of what a shredder 
salesperson might tell you, the 
answer is likely no. Apologies 
to your work buddy for ruining 
his Falcon and the Snowman 
fantasies. 

x Is it cool for me to 
Twitter that I’m about 
to boff my girlfriend? 

The knee-jerk response would 
be to castigate you for incivility 
both to your lady friend and 
your Twitter clan. Such risque 
tweets will likely skeeve out 
your girl and followers or make 
the latter envious. Neither 
action should be encouraged. 

But then again, Twitter is 
a democracy—if users don't 
like your tweets, they can vote 
with their PCs and drop your 
feed. So on the off chance your 
girlfriend is OK with having 
your coital calendar go public, 
and you don't mind losing a 
few Twitter pals, feel free to 
try this out. Mr. Know-It-All is 
Mr. Less-Is-More in this case 
and finds your exhibitionism 
sort of desperate and lame. But 
perhaps your Twitter crew is a 
more swinging bunch. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 
21stcentury?Email us at 
mrknowitall@wiredmag.com. 
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Photons carry electromagnetism, which bonds 
electrons to nuclei, and generally keep the excite¬ 
ment level up. Zooming around at the speed of light, 
these energetic particles hold the whole shebang 
together—just like Ryan Seacrest, Idol’ s charismatic 
liaison between judges, contestants, and viewers. 


Many shows have a panel of regulars that sit on 
the sidelines and observe. This is the lepton family. 
Some, like electrons, matter (Tom Colicchio). Some, 
like muons, are overblown and unstable (Simon 
Cowell). Others, like neutrinos, pass through without 
ever making contact with reality (Paula Abdul). 


W and Z bosons carry the weak nuclear force, 
which causes other particles to decay. These are 
like the parents, ex-lovers, and others who pop 
into a show merely to wreak havoc. Think Flavor 
of Love’s Tiffany Pollard, aka New York, 
who returned in season two to terrorize anew. 


x with cern’s Large 
Hadron Collider finally 
coming online, water- 
coolers around the world 
will soon be abuzz with 
talk of Higgs bosons, 
gluons, and other mind- 
blowing subatomic thing- 
ies. How to keep track of 
all that quantum fluff? 

It's easier than you think. 
Fans of shows like Survi¬ 
vor, American Idol, Top 
Chef, ox America’s Next 
Top Model already have 
the tools they need to 
wrap their heads around 
the fundamental bits in 
our universe. Turns out, 
if you understand reality 
TV, you can understand 
reality. —John Pavlus 


Particle Physics: 

The Greatest Reality 

Show Ever 


We know the Higgs boson particle must exist—it's 
why matter has mass. But physicists have been 
unable to observe it. Have folks like Kelly Clarkson 
found the Higgs boson of reality TV—enduring star¬ 
dom? Let’s hope so. Because like the real Higgs 
boson, if lasting fame isn’t possible, the whole 
Theory of Everything will need to be reconsidered. 


Gluons are the Donald Trumps, Tyra Bankses, 
and Mark Burnetts of the subatomic world. Just 
as these executive producers (often doubling as 
onscreen overlords) dictate the rules and force 
contestants into tightly knit alliances for survival, 
gluons wield what's called the st||ng nuclear 
force, impelling quarks to clumpfqgether into the 
neutrons and protons of an atom’s nucleus. 


There are six types of quark, arbitrarily named up, 
down, top, bottom, charm, and strange. Think 
of them as the personality types that make every 
reality show go: the gay one, the jock, the bumpkin, 
the minority, the brainiac, and the drunken train- 
wreck girl. They always form alliances (called had¬ 
rons), and, well, they work best in threesomes. Hot! 


PHOTONS (NON-JUDGING HOSTS) 


GLUONS (HIGH-POWERED PRODUCERS) 


LEPTONS (NON-HOSTING JUDGES) 


QUARKS (CONTESTANTS) 


W AND Z BOSONS (SURPRISE GUESTS) 


HIGGS BOSON (LASTING FAME) 
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Peak Performers 



Shading 
the Truth 

Would society have 
reacted differently to 
the O. J. Simpson trial 
had he been white? That 
was the question John 
Plunkett, wired's found¬ 
ing creative codirector, 
wanted to raise with the 
September 1995 cov¬ 
er—a photo altered to 
make Simpson appear 
Caucasian. "At the time," 
Plunkett recalls, "Photo- 
shopped imagery still had 
the capacity to surprise 
in a way that's difficult 
to imagine today." <1 The 
picture was widely mis¬ 
taken for a critique of 
the infamous Time cover 
that darkened Simpson's 
face, but that wasn't 
wired's intent. Rather, we 
hoped to make readers 
examine their assump¬ 
tions about race. *1 To the 
staff's chagrin, the manip¬ 
ulated image caused little 
stir: "It struck us that 
technology had rendered 
that debate moot," 
Plunkett says. "All images 
are manufactured to 
one degree or another." 
—Mathew Honan 


k The last time wired reviewed equipment designed to survive the highest mountain in 
the world (May 2000), climbers were schlepping 9-pound, $11,000 sat phones on the trek 
to Everest's 29,000 feet. Climbing tech these days is ultralight, cheaper, and practically 
Everest-proof. Any season now, mountaineers will be Twittering from the summit (“OMG 
my toz R bLk!”). Here's some of the latest gear to leave us breathless, —damon tabor 


1 // Zeal Optics 
SPP Goggles 

Besides 100-mph 
winds, Everest is 
legendary for caus¬ 
ing snow blindness. 
In 2003, Zeal Optics 
was one of the first to 
offer photochromatic 
polarized lenses in 
goggles. The new 
SPP adds a spherical 
lens design for better 
peripheral vision. The 
combo equals near¬ 
perfect acuity in all 
conditions, prevent¬ 
ing scorched corneas 
and errant steps on 
cliff edges. $200 


2 // Spot 
Messenger 

At the touch of a but¬ 
ton, the Spot Messen¬ 
ger grabs coordinates 
from GPS satellites 
and sends them to 
your Spot Web site so 
Mom can track you on 
Google Maps. Hang¬ 
ing from an ice wall? 
Hit the 911 button to 
ping the International 
Emergency Response 
Center. (But try to 
avoid drama above 
21,000 feet, where 
Spot's accuracy can 
stray.) $170 


3 // Roper 
SwitchBack 
UltraMobile PC 

Back in 2000, even 
mountain-ready lap¬ 
tops weren't up for 
Everest: ff You can 
actually hear the hard 
drives screaming," 
one documentarian 
said. Standard drive 
heads ride on a cush¬ 
ion of air, which thins 
out as you climb. The 
rugged SwitchBack 
is available with a 
solid-state drive that 
works up to the brain¬ 
scrambling height of 
20,000 feet. $6,ooo 


4//Black 
Diamond Cobra 
Ice Tool 

The carbon-fiber 
Cobra features a saw¬ 
tooth pick on the 
business end (for ice 
penetration) and a 
modular head design 
that lets climbers 
attach an adze for 
chopping steps or a 
hammer for driving 
pitons. Everest hope¬ 
fuls sucking wind 
up to base camp will 
barely notice its 
600 grams. $300 


NAME-DROPPING 
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Lowering its suspension 15 millimeters 
raised the bar exponentially. 




























Cowboy Upgrade 


Welcome to the NFL’s next flagship arena. 

The Dallas Cowboys are moving house—Texas style. When the teanTs new arena opens next year, it will be the largest, most 
tech-laden stadium in the NFL (and one of the biggest sports facilities of any kind on the planet). Its $1.1 billion price includes the 


most ginormous retractable roof ever built, massive end-zone doors, and the world's biggest hi-def LED screens. The designers, 


VT 

\TT 


from the firm HKS, say they didn't set out to break any records. But as they studied arenas across the 
country, then* ambition kept ballooning. “It just developed into a 2.7 million-square-foot facility," says Mark 
Williams, an architect on the project. Here are some of the outsize specs. —Erin Biba 


GLASS FACADE 

The SB-foot-high glass exterior is coated 
in ceramic dots that will make the trans¬ 
lucent panels appear to subtly shift hue 
between blue and gray depending on the 
position of the sun and angle of view. 


LOCKER ROOMS 

Builders envision installing power 
outlets, data ports, and televisions 
at each locker, plus ceiling-recessed 
projectors in the center of the 
changing rooms for reviewing plays. 




HI-DEF DISPLAYS 

In addition to the four-screen mid- 
field LED video board, the arena design 
Includes up to four other media walls. 
All of those screens—and the more than 
3,000 smaller displays throughout the 
facility—will be HD-capable. 



ARCH FOUNDATIONS 

The stadium’s massive arches terminate 
at 25-foot-high abutments, which 
are anchored to concrete wails that 
extend 71 feet underground. 
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EXPLODED UIE14 


CAMERA PLACEMENT 

Architects and team representatives 
met with the NFL, Fox Networks, and 
additional members of the sports media 
to map out the ideal locations for 
this and 16 other camera platforms. 


LUXURY SUITES 

Of the 300 private suites in the stadium, 
50 will ring the field at ground level. 
Nestled underneath the stands, these 
lounges will open onto the grass, allowing 
fans who can afford them to walk out 
and stand behind the coaches and players. 


SIDELINE CLUBS 

FieSd-level-suite owners will have access 
to two 50-yard-line VIP areas. Billed 
as providing a behind-the-scenes experi¬ 
ence, the clubs are tucked between the 
field and the locker rooms. Each player 
{home and visiting) wifi pass through the 
clubs as they enter and exit the~gqdiron. 


RETRACTABLE ROOF 

The 410 x 256-foot roof, set on a rack-and-pinion drive 
system, will retract in Just 12 minutes thanks 
to 128 motors. Opening the roof and the end-zone 
doors will transform the indoor arena into 
an open-air stadium suitable for year-round events. 


SEAT PREVIEWS 

Current-season ticket holders will get 
a preview of their new seats on a 
special Web site featuring a 3-D virtual 
^walk-through of the stadium, powered by 
' " -the latest Unreal gaming engine. 


END-ZONE PLAZAS 

Plazas at both end zones will function 
as venues for outdoor concerts, 
festivals, and special events— 
each will hold up to 10,000 people. 




How big is big? Take a look. 



RETRACTABLE END-ZONE DOORS 

Glass doors at each end will retract completely 
in 18 minutes, creating an opening 120 feet high 
and 180 feet wide—almost the length of a DC-10. 



CENTER-HUNG VIDEO BOARD 

The stadium will boast the world's largest hi-def 
LED displays. Hanging over midfield, the setup 
will stretch from 20-yard line to 20-yard line. 



MONUMENTAL ARCHES 

The giant arches holding up the stadium will 
measure 1,225 feet from end to end—roughly 
the length of the Empire State Building. 


stadium by Bryan Christie I comparisons by Thomas Porostocky 
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ROBO- 

ROOTER 

You go, you flush: out of sight, out 
of mind. Not for city maintenance 
crews. With 850 billion gallons of 
sewer and storm water leaking into 
watersheds around the country 
every year, the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency is cracking down on 
cracked pipes. And the Supervision 
250 is riding that great, stinky wave 
of demand. Placed in pipes 10 to 72 
inches in diameter, this little guy will 
track down splits, debris, corrosion, 
and breaks. Operators can watch 
the video feed from the 10X optical- 
zoom autofocus camera and use 
a joystick to pan and tilt. A ring of 
high-intensity, shadowless LEDs 
illuminates the scene; dual lasers 
help size up defects. A sapphire win¬ 
dow shields the camera lens, while 
hardened stainless steel parts pro¬ 
tect the crawler from the harsh 
sewer environment. And thanks to 
an ultrathin, Kevlar-reinforced tether 
(sorry, no wireless), the bot can 
crawl up to 1,640 feet through even 
heavily obstructed pipes. Just make 
sure to hose it off when it comes 
back. —Bob Parks 


Envirosight Supervision 250 

MJHRT IT’S USED FDR 

Revealing damage deep inside city pipes 
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don’t belong on your feet. They belong in a box. About six-feet under. 
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CLIVE THOMPSON 

Grow Your Own 



Urban farming isn’t just 
for foodies. It’s for those 
who want to eat smarter. 

x This year, Carol Nissen's crops include mesclun, cherry 
tomatoes, strawberries, and assorted herbs. When she 
sits down to dine, she's often eating food grown with her own two hands, x But 
Nissen isn't tilling the soil on a farm. She's a Web designer who lives in Jersey City, 
New Jersey—one of the most cramped, concrete-laden landscapes in the nation. 
Nissen's vegetables thrive in pots and boxes crammed into her house and in wee 
plots in her yard. “I'm a micro-gardener," she says. “It's a pretty small townhouse. 
But it's amazing what you can do without much space." x The term for this is 
urban farming—the art of growing vegetables in cities that otherwise resemble 
the Baltimore of The Wire . It has become increasingly trendy in recent years, led 
by health-conscious foodies coveting just-picked produce, as well as hipsters 
whodigtheroU-your-ownvibe. x But I think it's time to kick it up a notch. Our world 
faces many food-resource problems, and a massive increase in edible gardening 



could help solve them. The next 
president should throw down the 
gauntlet and demand Americans 
sow victory gardens once again. 

Remember the victory garden? 
During World Wars I and II, the 
government urged city dwellers 
and suburbanites to plant food in 
their yards. It worked: The effort 
grew roughly 40 percent of the 
fresh veggies consumed in the US 
in 1942 and 1943. 

These days, we're fighting dif¬ 
ferent battles. Developing nations 
are facing wrenching shortages 
of staples like rice. Here at home, 
we're struggling with a wave of 
obesity, fueled by too much crappy 
fast food and too little fresh pro¬ 
duce, particularly in poorer areas. 
Our globalized food stream poses 
environmental hazards, too: The 
blueberries I had for lunch came 
from halfway around the world, in 
the process burning tons of C0 2 . 

Urban farming tackles all three 
issues. It could relieve strain on 
the worldwide food supply, poten¬ 
tially driving down prices. The 
influx of fresh vegetables would 
help combat obesity. And when 
you "shop" for dinner ingredients 
in and around your home, the car¬ 
bon footprint nearly disappears. 
Screw the 100-mile diet—con¬ 
suming only what's grown within 
your immediate foodshed—this is 
the 100-yard diet. 

Want to cool cities cheaply? 
Plant crops on rooftops. This isn't 
just liberal hippie fantasy, either. 
Defense hawks ought to love 
urban farming, because it would 
enormously increase our food 
independence—and achieve it > 
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to de-bulk your life. 


Meet the world’s smallest color duplex scanner designed just for the Mac. 
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■: without the market distortions of the 
benighted farm bill. You don't need toma¬ 
toes from Mexico if you can pluck them from 
containers on your office roof. 

Better yet, urban farming is an excuse to 
geek out with some awesome tech. Innova¬ 
tions from NASA and garage tinkerers have 
made food-growing radically more efficient 
and compact than the victory gardens of yore. 
“Aeroponics" planters grow vegetables using 
mist, slashing water requirements; hackers 
are building home-suitable “aquaponics” 
rigs that use fish to create a cradle-to-grave 
ecosystem, generating its own fertilizer (and 
delicious tilapia, too). Experts have found 
that cultivating a mere half-acre of urban 
land with such techniques can yield more 
than $50,000 worth of crops annually. 

But what I love most here is the potential 
for cultural transformation. Growing our 
own food again would reconnect us to this 
country's languishing frontier spirit. 

Once you realize how easy it is to make 
the concrete jungle bloom, it changes the 
way you see the world. Urban environments 
suddenly appear weirdly dead and wasteful. 
When I walk around New York City now, I 
see the usual empty lots and balconies and 
I think. Wait a minute. Why aren't we grow¬ 
ing food here? And here? And here? 

In fact, that's precisely what occurred to 
me when I came home and looked at the win¬ 
dow of my apartment. So now it holds three 
pots balanced on the ledge: One with herbs, 
one with lettuce, one with tomatoes. 

I should have my first crop in about a 
month. And I expect my victory salad to 
taste very sweet indeed. KQ 
/////////////^^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 



BUMPIN' AIN’T EASY* 

Especially if you 
have to pedal all the way 

You know it's hard up here for a blimp. Or so says Stephane 
Rousson, a 39-year-old Frenchman who's hoping to cross the English Channel 
in a homemade, pedal-powered airship. As a child, he was captivated by 
the Gossamer Albatross, the first entirely human-powered craft to fly the turbulent 
stretch from England to France. Hoping to repeat that 1979 feat, Rousson 
acquired Zeppy, a crank-driven zeppelin. Built originally by Jean Marc Geiser and his son 
Luc back in 1984, the craft's forward momentum and steering come from a pair of 
10-foot movable propellers, churned by a recumbent bike hanging from the ship's belly; 

Rousson modified the chassis to improve its stability and power. He has logged more 
than 30 hours of flight time, including a four-hour hop around the coastal town of Toulon. 

But so far, no English Channel. The problem: Breezes over 5 mph bat the blimp 
around like a cat playing with a moth. Also, the heat of the sun raises the temperature 
of the helium in the Zeppy, which could cause it to explode. With the channel 
typically experiencing only three windless days a year, Rousson will have to time 
his five-hour, 34-mile flight perfectly. He plans to try again in September. 

Here's hoping the attempt doesn't go down like a lead balloon. —James Lee 
•-Rejected headlines: Big Blimpin', Keep Your Blimp Legs Strong. Blimp's My Ride 



anese Schoolgirl Watch; Cosplayroom 

Japanese gals lead double lives: Mild-mannered students in plain- 
Jane uniforms by day; French maids, furries, and goth Lolitas by night. 
Legions run around Tokyo, wheeling suitcases full of makeup and cos¬ 
tumes. But Superman had a phone booth—where are schoolgirls supposed 
to suit up? Luckily, Japanese company COS-Pa has introduced tiny dress¬ 
ing rooms for women in the trendy Shibuya district, where 500 to 700 
yen (roughly $5 to $6) buys 30 minutes of private mirror time, free Wi-Fi, 
beauty supplies, and a nonalcoholic beverage. Says COS-Pa’s owner firmly: 
“Ladies should not have to get beautiful in a bathroom.” —Brian Ashcraft 


illustration by Pietari Posti 
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Roil over to America's #1 retirement provider. 


Changing jobs? Hard. 
Moving your 401 (k)? Easy. 

Get the help you need from a Fidelity Rollover Specialist. 


A 401 (k) from an old job can be a powerful part of your retirement planning, 
but only if you make the most of it. As America's #1 choice for IRAs and 
401 (k)s, nobody is more committed to helping investors like you get their 
retirement savings on track. 


GET ON TRACK IN 3 EASY STEPS 


Q INVEST 

Get free help 
choosing the right 
investments for 
your goals. 2 


Our Rollover Specialists can get you started today. 
They'll even help you with the paperwork. 


CALL 866 . 853.1148 
click Fideli1y.com/changingjobs 

visit Fidelity Investor Centers located nationwide _ 

Smart move! 



-- 

Q MANAGE 

We'll review your 
portfolio by phone or 
in person; you can even 
do it yourself online. 


Q ROLLOVER 

Expand your investing 
options with a no-fee 1 
Fidelity Rollover IRA. 
And bring existing 
IRAs together to make 
it all easier to manage. 


Before investing, consider the fund's investment objectives , risks , charges , and expenses. Contact Fidelity for a prospectus 
containing this information. Read it carefully. 

Source for claim that "Fidelity is America's #1 retirement provider" is PLANSPONSOR 2007 Recordkeeping Survey © Asset International Inc. 
Based on defined contribution assets and participants of recordkeepers reporting as of 12/31/06. Cerulli Associates, The Cerulli Edge™ — 
Retirement Edition, First Quarter 2008. Based on an industry survey of firms reporting Total IRA Assets Administered for Q3 2007. 

Please consider all applicable fees and features before moving your account 

1 Fund expenses, brokerage commissions, and SIMPLE IRA fees still apply. Depending on your situation, low-balance, short-term trading, and 
account closing fees may apply. 

2 Guidance is provided by Fidelity Representatives through the use of Fidelity's suite of guidance tools. These tools are educational tools and not 
intended to serve as the primary or sole basis for your investment or tax-planning decisions. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC 499739 
















Reverse your thinking, 

The incredibly clean* and fuel-efficient? Civic Hybrid from Honda, 


honda.com 1-800-33-Honda *AT-PZEV-rated by the California Air Resources Board (CARB). tUp to 40 city/45 hwy mpg. Based on 2008 EPA mileage estimates. 
Use for comparison purposes only. Actual mileage may vary. Shown with available Honda Satellite-Linked Navigation System?' ©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 









Fetish 

A Slice of Heaven 

In the early 20th century, the hand-cranked 
Berke! sheer was the state of the art for turning 
a hunk of cured meat Into paper-thin petals of 
flavor. Funny thing is, those prewar Berkels are 
still unparalleled. Their key innovation: The 
spinning blade is concave—a design dreamed 
up by Dutch butcher Wilhelm Van Berke! in 
1898—so only the cutting edge touches the meat. 
If the entire surface made contact with your pro¬ 
sciutto, the friction would melt the fat and cook 
the flesh slightly, changing the taste. Berkel still 
makes sheers, but now they're motorized—and 
gourmands complain that the higher rpms rekin¬ 
dle the heat problem. As Joe Bastianich says of 
the 80-year-old model in his NYC eatery Otto, 
"Sometimes the simplicity of an old technology 
is what makes it so effective.” —JoeBrown 
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How We Rate 

1.A complete failure in every way. 

2 .. ..Just barely functional—don’t buy it. 

3 .. . Serious flaws, proceed with caution. 

4 .Downsides outweigh upsides. 

5 .Recommended with reservations. 

6 .A solid product with some issues. 

7 .Very good, but not quite great. 

8 .Excellent, with room to kibitz. 

s—buy it now. 


This 65-inch monster “fiv4-ups” the 
previous standard for ajlarge LCD 
set, but you'll pay for bragging rights. 
Thankfully, that price buys more than 
just 5 extra inches of screerk The set 
produced very dark blacks and ^picture 
bright enough to see even in strong 
sunlight But it’s time to join the 2Tpt 
century with your interface, Sharpy 
we’re running out of Atari jokes, wired 
Trumps your neighbor’s 60-incher and 
cranks out enough lumens to let you 
watch football in the backyard ...just 
to rub it in. Great-looking narrow-bezel 
case—important when your TV takes 
up half a wall. Excellent default picture 
quality means you can have green 
Astroturf without taking a course in 
color calibration, tired No bonus fea¬ 
tures like USB pictures and music. The 
array of tiny, identical buttons on the 
remote probably spells “annoying" 
in braille. $8,500 j sharpusa.com 7 


LG Scarlet 47LG60 

The bulky, shiny case and visible-from-space power button mark 
a bold departure from most manufacturers’ minimalist styling. 
And while LG’s TruMotion removes stutter, we saw more artifacts 
than on other LCDs we tested. Default settings produced harsh, 
oversaturated color—correctable using the bevy of adjustment 
options but disappointing for a TV of this price, wired Straight¬ 
forward menus simplify navigation and configuration. Separate 
color adjustment for each input. This 47-inch set boasts one of 
the few alternatives to picture-frame bezels that isn’t designed 
for a 14-year-old Japanese girl (cough cough, Hannspree, 
cough), tired You’ll need expert help—or a lot of time—to dial in 
good color. No S-video jacks and only one composite input, 


so forget most of your non-HD sources. $2,500 j lge.com 


Faster Is Better 

Last year’s TV buzz was 108i 
This year’s is all about 120 Hz. That 
refers to the number of images a 
set displays each second tot make 
your picture move; 1201s twice 
the norm, netting the smoothest 
pans since Teflon. —Chuck Cage 


Samsung LN52A750 

This 52-inch Samsung chewed up stut¬ 
tering 60-Hz video and spit out glass- 
smooth motion, leaving few visual 
artifacts. It sailed through most of our 
processing challenges, proving espe¬ 
cially effective at recombining interlaced 
video. The set also delivered vibrant 
color—if a bit more saturated, and thus 
less natural, than the Sony’s—after only 
minor calibration tweaks, which Sam¬ 
sung’s simple menus made painless. 
The subtle, red-hued “touch of color” 
bezel imparts a reserved style—think 
Armani, not Elton John, wired InfoLink 
system displays news, weather, and RSS 
feeds via Ethernet connection. Side- 
mounted HDMI/USB ports make for 
easy gaming and photo viewing. Eight 
HD and three standard-def inputs, tired 
Room lighting + glossy screen = disco 
reflections. Only one color option, and it 
might not work for everyone. „ 
$3,700 | samsung.com ° 


inch 


65 


Sony Bravia KDL-46W4100 

We loved the color right out of this 46-incher’s box, and the video 
processors aced our tests, removing jaggies and scrubbing noise 
—even from standard-def sources—with little loss of detail. Plus, 
the motion enhancer smoothed out movement while introduc¬ 
ing fewer visual artifacts than any other TV in this batch. (Purists 
can turn it off for a true filmlike experience.) One gripe: With great 
features come overstuffed menus. Time to RTFM. wired Elegant 
silver and black bezel. Tons of video inputs—seven HD and five 
standard-def—plus distinct color profiles for each. Add-on 
lets you watch select clips via the Net. tired Internet add-on is 
$300! Attention Sony: YouTube is free; you can’t charge three 
n bills for an inferior version. PS3-styie menus will appeal to 
° gamers but may confuse others. $2,400 | sonystyle.com 
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Talking Heads Riding a motorcycle while 
talking on tne phone is just plain dumb. But if 
really must take that call, Mr. President, 
consider a Bluetooth helmet. Some 
headgear can even tie in to your GPS and MP3 
player, pausing tunes for directions on long/trips. 
Might we suggest “Freebird”? —Joe 


Nolan N102 N-Com 

Every new N102 works with Nolan’s 
N-Com connection kits, so if you're not 
ready to ride into debt, you can get the 
base helmet for $350 and add Bluetooth 
when the next paycheck rolls through 
town. Modular models like this—where the 
entire front flips up to expose your face- 
are in vogue only with the AARP set, but 
as the demographic profile of the classic 
Cadillac owner proves, old men know how 
to live it up: This incredibly nerdy brain 
bucket is also incredibly comfortable and 
incredibly capable, wired More hookups 
than JDate: Bluetooth, intercom, even a 
3.5-mm jack for your iPod. Quick-release 
chin strap is mega-convenient. Flip-front 
easily accommodates bifocals. Volume 
control. Tough paint hides scratches well. 
Can I get this Geordi La Forge-style flip- 
down sunshade installed on my skull? 
tired Noisy, but all modulars are. Micro¬ 
phone boom requires constant relocation 
when taking the helmet on and off—and 
apparently makes you sound like you're 
trying to eat it. Can't we get some Blue¬ 
tooth stereo? Fulfills its destiny as the 
Winnebago of the helmet world by being 
one of the largest headpieces on 
the road. $740 | nolan-usa.com 


Dainese Airstream 
Course D-Nect 

The Airstream Course is Dainese’s pre¬ 
mier skull shield, sharing its shell with the 
models pro racers use; the D-Nect version 
adds Bluetooth. Despite it having fewer 
connectivity options than the Nolan, we 
found ourselves grabbing the Airstream 
more often. Why? It's simply better at 
its primary job: motorcycle helmet. It’s 
lightweight, comfortable, and quiet. No, it 
won’t jack into your MP3 player, and yes, 
the interface is maddening—but after 
a few hours in this composite sanctu¬ 
ary, we really didn’t feel the need to call 
anyone to complain, wired Gorgeous 
lines draw more compliments than a 
playoff ring. Outstanding ventilation and 
polystyrene foam liner keep your head 
cool—until someone cuts you off. Top- 
mounted spoiler stabilizes your noggin at 
speed. 1-900 operators reported excel¬ 
lent sound quality. Rear reflective patch 
makes up for the too-stealthy matte paint 
job. tired Limited techno-functions: AH it 
does is pair with your cell phone or GPS. 
One-button interface responds only to 
Dainese’s Morse Code-ish tap-language. 
Available in any color you like, so long 
as it’s black. $599 | dainese.com 


e Garmm Zumo 550 

The fullest-featured, most motocentric GPS on the market, 
the Zumo 550 can do it all: MP3 player, Bluetooth integra¬ 
tion with your cell phone, traffic monitoring (optional), sat¬ 
ellite radio (optional), and many other functions to explore 
before you hit the road. It’s also water-resistant, so if you're 
brave enough to ride in a deluge, your GPS will be there to guide you, turn by 
slippery turn, wired Left-hand-mounted hard buttons give quick access to 
zoom, volume, and... uh... "square”? (It's the compass.) More mounting options 
than a [ bleeep /]: brackets for your car and bike, plus the wiring for both. 
tired Text-entry screen is alphabetical instead of QWERTY, which is just A-B-C- 
Dumb. Battery life tops out at about two hours. Optional features can rack 
up quite a bill—and the Zumo is already expensive. $964 | garmin.com 


photograph by Thomas Hannich 






















HybridLife 

CREATE. PLAY AND CARE. IT’S A WAY OF LIFE. WE CALL IT HYBRIDLIFE. 



XTRACYCLE* * EMERYVILLE. CA 


Hybrid.Transport 

Lugging your stuff around doesn't have to be a drag. It’s why the crew at Xtracycle * 
created an integrated, load-carrying platform that blends the functionality of your 
car with the freedom of your bike. And it's why KEEN created the Alameda 15, a 
computer bag that features recycled aluminum and a protective, repurposed rubber 
bottom. More proof that getting there should be half the fun. 

Hybrid.Transport.™ Designed for your HybridLife.™ 


Tell us how you’re living a HybridLife. 



KEENFOOTWEAR.COM 































A Mighty Wind 

Scraping up fallen foliage 
doesn’t have to suck—if can 
blow. Ditch your rakistyjpast 
and pick up an electric- or 
gas-powered leaf blower to 
clear your yard of deciduous 
dead matter. Hey, it beats 
using that glorified brpom 
you "borrowed” fronrthe 
neighbor .--Roger Hibm 


Husqvarna 125B 
Handheld Blower 

Rounded contours and an elephan¬ 
tine snout create a toyish impres¬ 
sion, but make no mistake: This 
handheld cyclone is not a plaything. 
When revved, the two-stroke gas 
engine howls like a lawless pocket 
bike. A trigger throttle lets you 
quickly and single-handedly goose 
the power to blast your neighbor’s 
doggie deposits back into his yard— 
or dial down to herd errant leaves 
and grass clippings. Neither the 
quietest nor the strongest nor the 
cheapest, this middle child pleases 
with its lack of disappointments. 
wired Trigger throttle increases 
thrust as needed and returns to idle 
quickly. “Husqvarna 125B” sounds 
like the name of a big, beautiful 
Swedish fem-bot from the future. 
tired Unlike our dream Scandi¬ 
navian cyborg, it smells awful and 
smokes when turned on. Weakest 
blowing pressure—by a hair. 


Black & Decker 
Leaf Hog LH5000 

Despite its porcine moniker, the 
electric Leaf Hog is a svelte, urbane 
unit. And it does double duty as a 
vacuum. The impeller—the fan that 
makes a leaf blower blow—even 
steps up to mulch sucked-in leaves 
and light yard debris (no branches or 
broken glass, please). The included 
vacuum bag opens easily for quick 
emptying. But with a 12-inch power 
cord, you’ll need a long extension or 
a really short yard. While you’re at 
it, pick up some ear protection and 
warn the neighbors: This thing wails 
like an air raid siren, wired Full set 
of accessories. Innovative swiveling 
attachment dispatches leaves with 
minimal effort from your carpal- 
tunnel-ridden wrists, tired Variable 
speed-control knob is inferior to the 
trigger throttles of gas-driven blow¬ 
ers. Screamingly loud engine will 
make the Joneses think the Soviets 
are invading, Red Dawn- style. 


$80 | blackanddecker.com 


$150 I usa.husqvarna.com 


Echo PB-251 
Power Blower 

Resembling a ’50s-era house fan, 
the Echo isn't the beauty queen of 
blowers, but it's the quietest of this 
batch. According to our, ahem, sci¬ 
entific speed test—propelling a ten¬ 
nis ball up a 45-degree incline—it’s 
also the most powerful. Gas-fueled, 
the Echo frees you from cords but 
supersizes your carbon footprint. 

It’s short on accessories (you do get 
a free can of oil—nothing to sneeze 
at nowadays), and it can’t vacuum 
like the electrics on this page. But 
if you want a gas blower that won’t 
get you ticketed for disturbing the 
peace, this is it. wired Rated at 
65 decibels, or somewhere between 
conversation and city traffic. Light 
and easy to maneuver despite its 
bulk, tired Gas-guzzling two-stroke 
engine seats zero and is guaranteed 
to make Al Gore shake his hammy 
fist in rage. Chunkier than a pint of 
Ben & Jerry’s Everything But 


The... $160 | echo-usa.com 


Toro Ultra 
Blower Vac 51599 

Ole" This little red bull plows through 
leaves so fast you’d swear it’s fueled 
by taurine. Actually, it’s electric— 
and cheaper than a rodeo girlfriend. 
We found one online for $70. It comes 
with a vacuum attachment and bag, 
and its impeller has serrated teeth 
for serious mulching. Lithe, quick, 
and inexpensive, the Toro is the 
best of the two electrics we tested, 
outpowering the Black & Decker yet 
easier on the ears, wired A C-note 
will get you one of these and two 
rib eyes. Comfortable handgrips 
and well-balanced proportions make 
it easy to aim as you amble. Quiet 
operation, tired Changing speeds 
and turning it off require fumbling 
with a rotary-dial speed selector. 

A vacuum attachment, bag, and 
airflow concentrator are the only 
extras: doesn’t even come with 
a cord, limiting your out-of-the-box 
7 range to the longest one in 
' your garage. $86 | toro.com 
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OldTech Homage: 

The Typewriter 

Remember composing a 
letter without the distractions of 
a pulsing inbox or chat pop-ups? 
The only sounds were the soft clack 
of keys, the typebars' satisfying 
snap, and the chime marking the 
end of a line. Our favorite: the 
Royal portable model beloved by 
our 1940s journalist forebears, 
including Papa Hemingway. 


Thomas Hannich 












Cb LG 



has been 

WAIT 



FOR 

THIS 



The first phone in the world with a Bluetooth headset built in.* 

Go hands-free with the simplicity of a phone and Bluetooth headset 
in one device - the headset is automatically charged on the phone.** 
With a stunning large display and up to 8 GB external memory, 
simplicity has never been so productive. 




©2008 LG Electronics Inc. LG logo and trademarks are trademarks of LG Electronics Inc. Other logos or trademarks shown are trademarks of their respective owners. 8 GB external memory requires purchase of additional microSD card. ’World’s first mass 
production. ’’Only when the phone is being charged. 






The chunky, funky Chumby wireless device 
was built to feel more like a pet than an iPod. 




Chumby 

Price 

$180, chumby.com 
What the @#$! is 
it? Timepiece, feed 
reader, LCD photo 
frame, music player, 
time suck... 


he Chumby didn’t have to look like a mashup of a beanbag, a TV, and a Birken- 
stock sandal. It didn’t have to come wrapped in a woven pouch like a pound of 
pistachios. It didn’t even have to have a fanciful moniker that trips off the tongue 
and cutely embeds a synonym for friend. But because Chumby does all these 
things, this gizmo, which hit the market in February, has a shot at overcoming 
its greatest failing—that it’s really hard to explain exactly what it is. (Here’s 
my attempt: Chumby is a $180 Internet-widget device that uses Wi-Fi to grab 
Flash video, RSS feeds, Net audio, and other mini apps. In other words, it’s a 
clock radio for the Twitterati.) By sheer force of personality, Chumby gets you 
to stick around long enough to discover 


its virtues. *i How do you get people 
to relate to a thing as if it were a pet? 
One way is to shape it like an animal, as 
Nabaztag, a Chumby competitor, does: 
Its Wi-Fi gadget is molded to look like 
a rabbit, complete with twirling ears. 
Much better, though, to work a more 
subtle magic. The auto industry long 
ago mastered the technique of using 
form to evoke speedy, violent wildlife- 
even when standing still, a Jaguar looks 
like it’s chasing down prey. “We touch 
people’s emotions by using a certain 
shape,” explains Peter Horbury, head 
of Ford’s North and South American 


design team. «1 The Chumby people wanted 
to mess with our heads as well. "Make the 
anti-iPod” company founder and CEO Steve 
Tomlin told industrial designer Thomas 
Meyerhoffer. "I thought soft,” Meyerhoffer 
says, "so the user is emotionally attracted.” *1 
That wasn’t easy. Manufacturing a Chumby 
combines some unusual materials—a flat 
glass screen, a somewhat rigid skeleton to 
protect the electronics, a layer of padding 
for pliancy, and a smooth coat of Italian 
leather for sensuality. In fact, the company 
had trouble finding an electronics factory in 
China that also had the fashion skills to stitch 
the leather. But the final product nicely » 


i 


photograph by Jeff Mermelstein 



















The inside story 
on a Flat Rate Box. 

Pack it. Seal it. Ship it. It's that easy with Priority Mail 
Flat Rate Boxes from the U.S. Postal Service. 

Choose your size. Now in three sizes,including a new larger 
size.There's even a Flat Rate Envelope and a discounted 
Flat Rate Box for the military. Get low, flat-rate pricing 
to any state and virtually eliminate weighing packages 
under 70 pounds. 

Shipping that works for you. If your shipping company 
doesn't offer you this kind of convenience, check out what 
the Postal Service™ offers. Get details on all of our new 
products and services at rethinkyourshipping.com/wir. 
The Flat Rate Box.The flat-out easiest way to ship. 


©2008 United States Postal Service. Eagle symbol and logotype are registered trademarks of the United States Postal Service. 


It's time to rethink your shipping. 
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UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE, 








blends form and function. The 
beanbag construction allows 
you to easily alter the angle of the 
monitor. And because the touch¬ 
screen control panel is activated 
by pressing down on the top of the 
unit, owners are forced to interact 
with the leather, getting the kind 
of comforting tactile feedback you 
receive from a stuffed animal. 

The Chumby persona extends 
even beyond the device itself. The 
company logo is a whimsical six¬ 
legged octopus, rendered by for¬ 
mer Apple artist Susan Rare; the 
cephalopoda eyes are less-than- 
perfectly symmetrical circles. 

And the packaging includes a 
bonus prize: three tiny, rubbery 
charms (also designed by Rare) 
that you can hang on the device, 
reminiscent of those doodads 
Japanese teenagers like to dangle 
from their cell phones. 

Judging by the postings in the 
Chumbysphere—the user forums 
hosted on the 
company Web 
site—early 
owners are 
fetishizing their 
leather-bound 
friends. "Are 
we all talking 
about Chumby 
like it's a doll/ 
pet?" asks 
board moderator Angela, who 
named her unit Chumbelina. 

Is the connection between 
Chumbys and their keepers true 
love or a transitory tumble? That 
will depend less on the gadget's 
charm than on whether it delivers 
lasting value (and whether the 
company fixes Chumby's tendency 
to lose its Wi-Fi connection). So 
far, thousands of units have been 
sold, which is a running start for 
a device with no clear purpose. In 
any case, Chumby's good vibes 
do make a difference. Because 
good design is not just determin¬ 
ing where to put the buttons. It's 
about pushing our buttons. 

email stevenjevy@wired.com. 


Is the 
connection 
between 
Chumbys and 
their keepers 
true love or 
a transitory 
tumble? That 
will depend 
on whether 
they deliver 
lasting value. 


Burning Question 

Why can’t I use my cell phone on a plane? 


As long as you’re willing to pay for it, you can now do pretty much 
whatever you want on an airplane: Hop on Wi-Fi, watch movies, play 
videogames, and in some first-class cabins you can even, ahem, recline 
with a friend. So why can’t you use a cell phone? Despite what fear- 
mongering flight attendants say, making a call probably won’t send 
yourplaneonacoMsioncoursewithatropicalislandpopulatedby smoke 
monsters and Evangeline Lilly. *1 Sure, your mobile can interfere with 
avionics—in theory. But in practice, it’s far from likely. Cockpits and 


1984 

Airfone debuts in¬ 
flight phone 


1988 

Airvision offers first 
seat-back screen 


8004 

Connexion, 
a Boeing spinoff, 
offers Ethernet/ 
Wi-Fi connection 
on Lufthansa 


8006 

Connexion folds 
due to high fees and 
shaky service 


8007 

Virgin introduces 
RED, an airplane LAN 
that allows gaming 
and chatting with 
other passengers 


Orange installs Wi-Fi 
Internet system 
on Air France planes 


OnAir rolls out 
in-flight cell phone 
service in Europe 


communications systems 
have been protected 
against electromagnetic 
meddling through safe¬ 
guards like shielded 
wiring and support struc¬ 
tures since the 1960s. 

So why the resistance? 
Part of it, naturally, comes 
from the call carriers. 
When phones ping for sig¬ 
nals at 35,000 feet, they 
can hit hundreds of tow¬ 
ers at once, necessitating 
complicated parsing 
of roaming agreements. 
Providers don’t want the 
hassle if they're not being 
properly compensated, 
so the government has 
left the plane ban in place. 

Although the techni¬ 
cal problem is not insur¬ 
mountable, the carriers, 
the FCC, and the FAA 
are not just being lazy— 
there's simply not enough 
demand for them to act. 


"Americans don’t want 
to be stuck next to some 
Chatty Cathy bragging 
about last night’s con¬ 
quest,” says Henry Harte- 
veldt, an airline-industry 
analyst at Forrester. The 
research firm has con¬ 
ducted surveys showing 
that only 16 percent of 
US fliers are interested 
in using cell phones on 
planes; most people are 
vehemently opposed. 

OnAir, an Airbus spin¬ 
off that peddles air-to- 
ground communications, 
is banking on the assump¬ 
tion that travelers out¬ 
side the US are more eager 
for their service. The 
company already has an 
airborne cellular system 
in European trials, and by 
year’s end it plans to out¬ 
fit dozens of planes. OnAir 
gets around the roaming 
issue by creating an inde¬ 


pendent cellular network 
in each plane and a "noise 
floor” that masks the bird 
from terrestrial towers. 

If the model proves prof¬ 
itable, then it’s probably 
inevitable that cell service 
will earn its wings. "We're 
convinced that Americans 
love their cell phones as 
much as Euros or Asians,” 
says David Russell, COO 
of OnAir. "But in the US, 
everyone likes to wait and 
see.” Chatty Cathy might 
get her captive audience 
after all. — CliffKuang 


Volt Air 

Milestones in 
in-flight electronics. 

1981 

First in-flight movie, 
Howdy Chicago, airs 

Braniff features 
Atari games 
aboard its planes 


illustration by Bigg! Eggertsson 





especial 


IMPORTED BEER FROM MEXICO 121 




SEE WHAT WE SEE. 

We see a potential car crash where human lives are at stake, not just a safety test. We see our family members and 
loved ones inside our vehicles, not lifeless test dummies. We see extensive car-to-car collision testing as a way 
to make our vehicles safer in real-world situations, not just in crash tests. We see advanced safety technology in 
our cars as a necessity, not a luxury. We see "Safety for Everyone" as our greatest mission. Can you see it, too? 

dreams.honda.com/realworldsafety 


©2008 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 







Viewzi.com 

This search site lightens the data 
overload by filtering and group¬ 
ing results into several distinct 
interfaces. Looking up Zooey 
Deschanel’s band? You’ll get 16 
possible paths for "She & Him ” 
including MP3 view (with a list of 
streaming audio you can play), 
album view (cover art and related 
musicians), plus specialized 
lenses for images, news, and more. 








Playlist: S^j 

What's wired this month. 


The Pet Dragon 

ill 


The Pet Dragon 

What do /is m, and * stand for? Well, your kid 
better learn or shell be toast under the next 
superpower's fire-breathing reign. This pic¬ 
ture book by wired illustrator Christoph 
Niemann gives smart children—mid ambitious 
parents—a head start by cleverly embedding 
basic Chinese characters in images through¬ 
out the story. The plot is simple: Searching 
for her missing bulging-eyed dragon with 
the help of a mysterious green witch, little 
girl Lin journeys over the Great Wall and 
across a river, learning lessons along the way 
about family, friendship—and penmanship. 


Fringe 


It’s no secret that we worship regu¬ 
larly at the Church of J. J. Abrams. But 
the Lost creator’s latest offering this 
fall on Fox, with a squinty-sexy Aus¬ 
tralian actress named Anna Torv as an 
FBI investigator thrown into a twisted 
X-F/7es-minus-aliens potboiler, has us 
feeling the spirit even more than usual. 
First episode? A loony genius and his 
bitter son aid Torv’s character in repel¬ 
ling an attack of flesh-melting toxins 
while a conspiracy of corporate weasels 
looms. Tell it, brother J. J.! 
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Vo Gabba Gabba! 

“Think happy thoughts,” 
sings Muno the friendly 
one-eyed, red-knobbed 
monster. And with season 
two of the sleeper hit TV 
series Yo Gabba Gabba! 
(returning September 22 
on Nick Jr.), we’re doing 
just that. The music-filled, 
creature-featured show 
is for kids—they say!—but 
highly addictive to any¬ 
one with a weakness for 
the Ramones (the show 
title comes from their 1977 
tune “Pinhead”), Devo 
(frontman Mark Mothers- 
baugh does the “Mark’s 
Magic Pictures” drawing 
lesson), Intellivision (8-bit 
graphics pop up between 
segments), and robots 
(they’re everywhere)] 


6 

Samba de Amigo 

Remember the classic arcade game 
where you shook maracas up, down, 
and all around to the beat of Latin 
hits like “Macarena”? Of course not: 
Samba de Amigo was a cult classic 
at best. This Wii version should 
prove more popular. Though not 
as precise as the original maracas, 
the Wiimotes do replicate the 
feel. Multiplayer mode means you 
can look foolish with a friend. Just 
remember to shake it—don’t break it. 


Robots: 
Evolution of a 
Cultural Icon 

They were supposed to be here by now. Media- 
men and girlie hots, benevolent or malevolent, 
beer swilling and laser-beam shooting. Instead, 
all we have are Google, annoying customer ser¬ 
vice phone trees, and the Roomba. The age of 
robots has arrived, but 
they've been denied the 
corporeity they (and we) 
were promised when the 
word was first coined In the 
1920s. A sort of Madame 
Tussauds for automatons, 
this exhibit at the San Jose 
Museum of Art gives the 
mythical tin men their sexy 
back, showing bots made 
of Styrofoam, cast iron, TV 
screens, and aluminum- 
some endowed, all embod¬ 
ied. Because we dreamed of 
androids and all we got were 
electric, intangible sheep. 


Barack Obama Is Your 
New Bicycle: 366 
Ways He Really Cares 

Last February, wired contributor 
Mathew Honan launched a Web 
site with nothing on it but a rota¬ 
tion of amusing, wistful one- 
liners about a certain presidential 
candidate. Overnight, a Mad Libs- 
style meme was born. The result? 
Barack Obama is your new fat 
book deal—and it’s damn funny. 


Pencil of the Month Club* 

Still scrawling with the 
same old Ticonderoga 
Twos? Go to Pencilthings 
.com and sign up. For 
$72 a year, It’S! ship you a 
selection of two or three 
implements a month. 
Upgrade to the limited 
edition membership for 
a few bucks more and 
your care package will 
contain an extra stick- 
something vintage 
and/or otherwise diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. Beats the 
hell out of a magazine 
subscription (except, you 
know, this one). 


silhouettes BY Lamosca 
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Skeptics’ Guide to the Universe 

Ever been tempted to have your palm or your 
cards read? If you answered "Never!” then 
you’re the target audience for this weekly pod¬ 
cast, produced by the New England Skeptical 
Society. Neurologist Steven Novella and his 
team (including blogger Rebecca Watson, aka 
the Skepchick) debunk news stories, creation¬ 
ism, pseudoscience, and pretty much any 
attempt to pass off faith as fact. Featuring inter¬ 
views with celebrity disbelievers like Walter 
Isaacson, Simon Singh, and Bill Nye, it’s a wel¬ 
come relief for anyone who occasionally won¬ 
ders whether they’re the last logical person left 
in the galaxy. (Statistically impossible, but still...) 


My Bloody 
Valentine 


*Someother(blank)-of-the-monthclubswe’dIovetosubscribeto: 
explosive, toothbrush, ridiculous R. Kelly song, sunglasses, ring- 
tone, designer puppy, thumbdrive,iPhonecozy,graduatedegree. 


We can’t be the 
only ones whose 
first response to My 
Bloody Valentine’s 
Loveiess was to smack 
the stereo, assuming 
some part somewhere 
must be skipping, 
warped, or broken. 
How else to explain 
those noises? Then, 
out of the swirling 
guitar haze—sweet 
melodies! After a 
16-year absence, the 
enigmatic MBV returns 
to the US, headlining 
AIS Tomorrow’s Parties 
New York—a three- 
day fest (with sets by 
Tortoise and Thurston 
Moore) that kicks off 
September 19. 


YO GABBA GABBA. BEN CLARK/NiCK JR.; ROBOTS: DOUGLAS SANDBERG 


























It’s American to disagree. It’s also American 
to come together in the face of a challenge. 
And few challenges are as urgent as global 
climate change. More than a million people 
from all walks of life have come together 
to demand solutions. Now tue need you. 
Take a minute and join us at ujecansolveit.org. 
Together we can solve the climate crisis. 



©2008The Alliance for Climate Protection 


Join today. 





























by DISH NETWORK 


The Only 100% HD Service 


Television Sold Separately 


TurboHD exclusive feature set: 

100% HD packages starting at $24.99/mo 
All channels delivered in HD 
1080p VOD - Same as Blu-Ray Disc quality 
Best picture for any TV 
Multi-room viewing capability 
Best HD DVR Available - Better than TiVo® 

(cnet.com review 2/19/08) 
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Over 100 HD Channels Available 


888.347.4733 

dishnetwork.com/turbohd 
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NETWORK® 


HD programming requires an HD receiver and HD television (sold separately). HD programming will be converted to standard definition when viewed on non-HD TVs. Local channels and Regional Sports Networks (in standard and 
high definition) available in select markets, and subject to additional monthly charges. Movies on Demand require additional fees to view. 

All prices, packages and programming subject to change without notice. Local and state sales taxes may apply. Hardware and programming sold separately. All DISH Network programming, and any other services that are provided, are subject 
to the terms and conditions of the promotional agreement and Residential Customer Agreement, available at www.dishnetwork.com or upon request. Local channels packages by satellite are only available to customers who reside in the 
specified local Designated Market Area (DMA). Local channels may require an additional dish antenna from DISH Network, installed free of any charges with subscription to local channels at time of initial installation. Significant restrictions 
apply to DISH Network hardware and programming availability, and for all offers. A S5.98 per month DISH Network DVR Service fee will be charged for each DVR receiver. Customer must subscribe to qualifying HD programming or a $7.00/ 
mo. HD Enabling fee will apply. Social Security Numbers are used to obtain credit scores and will not be released to third parties except for verification and collection purposes only or if required by governmental authorities. ESPN and ESPN2 
programming subject to change and blackout restrictions, and is licensed separately for residential and commercial use. Some games telecast locally may also be included in ESPN packages. FOX Sports Networks programming subject to 
blackout restrictions and licensed for residential use only. See your DISH Network Retailer. DISH Network product literature or the DISH Network website at www.dishnetwork.com for complete details and restrictions. All service marks and 
trademarks belong to their respective owners. ©2008, DISH Network L.L.C. All rights reserved. HBO HB02 . HBO HDSM. HBO Comedy HBO Family .HBO Zone HBO Latino . HBO Signature Cinemax . 5StarMaxSM and Cinemax 
HDSM are service marks of Home Box Office. Inc. Starz and related channels and service marks are the property of Starz Entertainment. LLC. Showtime and related marks are registered trademarks of Showtime Networks Inc. 













GoToMeeting Benefit #27: 

More Time to Brush Up on Your Chainsaw Skills 


FW your tY ^" 

visit gotowteetl^-c-ow. 
avvM use prowo eocte: 
AM 


Don’t waste any more time, money and energy traveling to meetings. 
With GoToMeeting you can hold unlimited online meetings with anyone, 
anywhere - right from your desk. So go ahead. Release those years of 
pent-up travel frustration on your luggage - you won’t be needing it 
anymore. Do more and travel less with GoToMeeting. Try GoToMeeting 
FREE for 30 days. 


GoToMeetin 


GoToMeeting.com Promo Code: Ad 








Consider it one of the last great joys of air travel: On a clear day, you 
can close your laptop and press your nose against the window to 
gawk at the craggy Rocky Mountains, the geometric Great Plains, 
the dusty red plateaus of the Southwest. It’s better than any in-flight 
entertainment. *i Now you can capture your favorite swath of topog¬ 
raphy with a Fluid Earth “bowl” from designers Hannes Walter 

H and Stephen Williams. Here’s how it works: Identify your quadrant of interest with the 

Google Maps tool on the Fluid Forms Web site (fluid-forms.at). That data is converted 
to an algorithm that generates a 3-D digital model, which gets sent to a computer- 
controlled milling machine. Then a carbide bit begins to cut, moving in a spiral path, 
shaping rounded peaks in the mountain ranges and subtle elevation changes down in the 
plains. (Shown here: two views of Vancouver.) '• Choose from layered walnut and maple or 
birch plywood—the alternating hues suggest con¬ 
tour lines—to render Area 51, your winter retreat 
in Aspen, or your parents’ stomping grounds in 
Shakopee, Minnesota (a good choice if you want a 
plate). Use your imagination: An American mining 
company ordered a slab based on the coordinates 
of the crater it blasted into the ground. *1 So next 
time you’re flying the not-so-friendly skies, take 
a look down and ask: Would this stretch of land 
look good on my coffee table? —Allison Roeser 

photographs bv Todd Tankersley SEP 2008 □ □ □ 



Show off 
your favorite 
topography 
with custom- 
sculpted 
woodwork. 

































‘For limited powertrain warranty details, see retailer or go to kia.com. ’ SIRIUS" >s a registered trademark of SIRIUS Satellite Radio Inc. Service requires a subscription, 
sold separately (a three-month subscript on ts in; with vehicle purchase). Not available in Alaska and Hawaii, For full Terms & Conditions, visit sirius.com. Navigation 
system and widescreen entertainment system not available in combination. 3 €ompared to "08 midsize SUVs. Comparison to 2008 EPA hwy fuel economy estimates for 
midsize SUVs with V8/2WD. Borrego 2009 EPA fuel economy estimates are 15 mpg/city and 22 mpg/hwy with V8/2WP. Actual mileage may vary, **MSRP for LX V6 starts 
at S26.995. MSRP for EX V6 shown with chrome wheels and Premium Package, is $32,795, Available features listed cost more. Prices include freight and exclude taxes, titie, 
license, additional options and retailer charges Actual prices set by retailer. 

















SINCE WHEN IS OVERPAYING 

A STATUS SYMBOL? 


There’s been a long-standing belief that if something 
costs more, it must be better. But is that really the case? 
We decided to challenge this notion by creating a new kind 
of luxury SUV - the all-new Kia Borrego. 

First, we gave it three rows of seating with room for seven 
adults and SIRIUS" Satellite Radio, 1 along with Downhill Brake 
Control, Hill Assist Control and the latest in safety technology. 
All standard. 

We then realized true luxury is about having choices. So we 
decided to offer the type of options you’d expect to find in a 
luxury SUV: 10-speaker Infinity" sound system, voice-activated 
navigation system, 2 widescreen entertainment system 2 and 
rear-camera display. Plus, a 337hp V8 engine with class-leading 
towing 3 and best-in-class 2WD HWY fuel economy, 4 just to 
name a few. 

Finally, we backed it with an industry-leading warranty* and 
priced it considerably less than you might expect to pay. 

So while we think we’ve done a fine job dispelling this notion, 
we encourage you to form your own opinion. After all - test 
drives are free, kiaborrego.com 



THE 2009 KIA BORREGO 

A NEW KIND OF LUXURY SUV 

starting under $27,000*’ 


KIA MOTORS 

The Power to Surprise™ 





16 X 16-INCH CUBE 


Channel 3-D 


Once you've hacked 
your viewer, head to the 
Web for free content. 

BLOCKBUSTERS 

Make 3-D classics ( Jaws 
3-D, Creature From 
the Black Lagoon)- 
Vizard-compatible. Go 
to stereo.jpn.org/eng 
fora walkthrough. 

VIRTUAL TOURS 

Take a stroll in New Zea¬ 
land botanical gardens 
or bustling downtown 
Tokyo on the 3-D tour¬ 
ism site v-gaUeries.com. 
DOCUMENTARIES 

Score front-row spots 
at concerts, Katana 
sword demos, and other 
HD content at 3dtv.at. 

KILLER MAPS 




By now, you've probably seen 
Bjork's stunning 3-D video for 
"Wanderlust"—in 2-D. If you 
want to view the Icelandic 
singer's psilocybin-friendly vision as she intended, 
you'll want to watch it in stereoscopic 3-D, the same 
depth-enhancing technique—based on linear 
polarization—that's used in 3-D IMAX theaters. 
And who better to show you how than the direc¬ 
torial duo behind the video, Sean Hellfritsch and 
Isaiah Saxon of Encyclopedia Pictura. They DIY'd 
their own 3-D viewing system, dubbed the Vizard. 
"We shot 'Wanderlust' with the small screen in 
mind," says Hellfritsch, who designed the con¬ 
traption. The Vizard is currently on sale at New 
York's Deitch Projects gallery for $15,000 (Bjork 
video included), but you can cobble together 
your own for $300. With so many 3-D films com¬ 
ing at you in 2009 (including James Cameron's 
Avatar ), the humble Vizard may make your hi-def 
plasma screen jealous, —jenna wortham 


Build a 3-D 
theater for 
your own 
living room. 


5 Steps to the Vizard Viewer 


1) SCORE TWO 17-INCH 
LCDs Troll eBay for two 
older LCDs. According 
to Hellfritsch, pre-2005 
models have liquid crys¬ 
tals between two sheets 
of glass, a setup that 
produces the required 
linear polarized rays. 

When viewed with 3-D 
glasses (available online at 
3dstereo.com ), each moni¬ 
tor should appear normal 
through one lens and black 
through the other. 

2) TRACK DOWN A TWO- 
WAY MIRROR Get a 15-inch 
square of half-silvered mir¬ 
ror (“the thinner the bet¬ 
ter,” Hellfritsch says—aim 
for an eighth-inch or less). 

It will function as a beam 
splitter, helping to create 
the 3-D optical effect. Try 
telepromptermirrors.com. 

3) CONSTRUCT AN 
ENCLOSURE Build a 16 x 
16-inch cube to house the 
LCDs and mirror. (To avoid 
buzz-killing image distor¬ 
tion, use modeling software 
like Google SketchUp to 
create some blueprints.) 


Position the screens at a 
90-degree angle; install the 
mirror, reflective side up, 
at a 45-degree angle. The 
image from the upper LCD 
transmits to the right eye, 
while the lower screen pro¬ 
vides visuals for the left. 

4) DOWNLOAD AND CON¬ 
FIGURE Download a stereo 
movie player ( stereo.jpn. 
org ) and purchase a video¬ 
card with support for dual 
displays. (Make sure the 
card’s output connectors 
are compatible with the 
viewing screen’s inputs.) 
Next, configure the com¬ 
puter to display the two 
monitors as a horizontal 
span, with the top LCD as 
the right screen. 

5) GET CONTENT AND 
PRESS PLAY Find files with 
separate stereo images 
(see "Channel 3-D,” right)— 
multicolored anaglyphs 
won’t work here. Watch the 
Vizard in a darkened room, 
huddled under a blanket. 
For optimal nerdiness, we 
recommend a vintage Star 
Wars sleeping bag. 


Explore the US Geologi¬ 
cal Survey’s extensive 
collection of pics of 
the Grand Canyon and 
Yellowstone National 
Park in 19th-century 
stereo at usgs.gov. 
HUMAN ANATOMY 
WebMD is for the 
squeamish. Examine 
our innards with 
the lifelike images 
on ny3d.org. 

GAMES 

Rock out in stereoscope! 
Guitar Hero 3 is 3-D 
capable—as are Mad¬ 
den 08 and Call of 
Duty 4. Visit nvidia.com. 
VIDEOS 

Encyclopedia Pictura*s 
stunning “Wanderlust” 
is just one of a slew of 
new 3-D videos. Hip 
hop star Missy Elliott 
and dance rockers 
MGMT also have eye¬ 
popping projects in 
the online pipeline. 
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Radisson Plaza Hotel Minneapolis, MN 


GET YOUR ROOM KEY IN ABOUT 30 SECONDS 


E TO CALL 


HOME 


STAY YOUR OWN WAYl 


Express Yourself SM online check-in is all about convenience. Choose room type and location. Even order 
wake up calls. On arrival, grab your key and head to your room. It's a real time saver. And sometimes, 
time is more than money. IVlake your reservations at radisson.com or call 800-333-3333. 


f ^ HOTELS & RESORTS 


Includes breakfast, early check-in/late check-out and 2,000 bonus Gold Points? 

Offered at participating hotels for stays completed now through December 29 , 2008 in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Latin America, and the Caribbean. Early check-in and/or late check-out subject to availability. 
No substitutions. Mot valid with any other package, promotion or discounted rate. Other restrictions apply For full details, visit radtsson.com/bussness. ©2008 Radssson Hotels & Resorts 


BUSINESS REWARDS 

PACKAGE 





















UNIT 2, SECURE LIMA! 


Russian Spetznaz are among the armies you can 


UNIT 1, ATTACK HOSTILE 2 


Remember to tell your infantry 
to take cover before unleashing 
them on the enemy. 


Games: Sir, Yes, Sir! 


A new strategy Controller innovations have allowed aspiring ten- 

^‘cTrtickto^nake n * s stars t0 s ™ n S a Wiimote like Federer and music 

J yyf ar w jth words. f ans t0 strum a fake guitar like their favorite rock 
god. Now, a new game lets couch-bound generals 
command a virtual army by voice. Tom Clancy’s EndWar from Ubisoft, 
out this fall for Xbox 360 and PlayStation 3, is like a CG version of the 
board game Risk, with players micromanaging thousands of variables 
for victory. *i Traditionally, this kind of gameplay required a keyboard and 
mouse for meticulous troop arrangement. But EndWar gives players the 
option of ditching all the point and click for scream and shout. Just don a 
headset that’s compatible with your console and a voice-recognition app 
kicks in that understands thousands of command combinations. Patton wan¬ 
nabes can order their two forward-most infantry 
units to flank attackers while calling in air sup¬ 
port from bombers. «i The developers carefully 
chose an arsenal of words that the system can parse 
regardless of accent or delivery style. “We went 
back and forth five times over whether it should 
be 'reticule/ 'crosshair/ or 'cursor/” says Ubisoft 
creative director Michael de Plater. Whatever. As 
long as it understands “Fire!” —John Gaudiosi 


Howto 

Cheat at Wii Fit 

Run: Jogging in place with a Wii¬ 
mote in your back pocket isn't really 
going to buff you up anyway, so why 
not lie on the couch while you "work 
out"? When prompted to run, bounce 
the pointer end of the Wiimote 
against your leg at a steady clip. 

The Jackknife Crunch: This move 
involves lifting your shoulders 
and legs off the ground—great for 
the abs. For a workout you can stom¬ 
ach more easily, sit on the couch 
with the Wii balance board beneath 
your soles. Lift up your feet when 
prompted. Bask in the AFs praise. 



Skiing: Zigging and zagging 
through this slalom course requires 
great physical agility. But if you had 
that, you wouldn't be inside play¬ 
ing Wii, would you? So sit on the 
balance board and tilt forward until 
your skier digs in. Lean left and right 
to hit the gates. Your lower center 
of gravity will help you slice through 
the powder. —Robert Ashley 
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NO MATTER WHAT YOU WANT TO DO IN LIFE 


lifetakesvisa.com 


Tech-savvy students 
are making the grade. 

For the latest in gadgets and discounts, 
visit 

Life Takes Technology. Life Takes Visa. 

























LIFE TAKES VISA 


TECHNOLOGY EVERY STUDENT NEEDS ATTHEIR FINGERTIPS. 




Printer 

Whether they’ve got a term paper due 
or they're just making an album of their 
favorite digital photos, every student 
needs a quality printer to help them get 
the job done right It doesn’t matter how 
good an idea is if it doesn't look good. 



Digital Camera 

A picture says a thousand words. A digital 
picture says those same words, plus lets 
you tailor them to exactly fit your needs. 
Nothing is more essential in both a 
student’s academic and social life than 
the digital camera. 



Mino 

Record 60 minutes of DVD-quality video 
in something smaller than your phone! 
The Mino will upload to your favorite 
content-sharing Web site at the touch 
of a button, and help you easily edit It 
before you send it. Don't miss a moment 
of life with Mino! 



LIMITED TIME OFFER FOR VISA CARDHOLDERS FROM CIRCUIT CITY. 

Before they go back to school, make sure you cover the basics. When you shop at Circuit City July 15 
through September 15,2008, save $15 off your total purchase of $100 or more. For full details and 
to take advantage of this offer, visit lifetakesvisa.com/circuitdty. 



This offer is good for one use oniy and applies to total qualifying purchase on a single sales receipt from 7/15/08 through 9 
Guitar Hero III Bundle, Element. Kicker. Olevia, V 1210 . Apple, Gaming System hardware, movies, music, laptops, desktops, a 
back-order products, firedog services and Circuit City Gift Card purchases Delivery fees, shipping charges and sales tax n 
1-888-307-6738 Bar code valid in-store only Not combtnabte with select Circuit City offers. Not redeemable for cash. R t 
restricted. - 2008 Visa All Rights Reserved. 


Offer excludes Bose, select Polk, 
r ies. outlet, clearance, pre-order/ 
Coupon code valid online and at 
tepted. Void where prohibited or 


VISA SUMMER 2008 




















The mission of a motorcade is simple: Deliver the package safely and on schedule. That means avoiding 
everything from rush hour to dirty bombs. And, not surprisingly, there’s some science to optimizing the 
armed caravan, whether it’s a 40-vehicle convoy carting the president or a drug lord’s four-SUV private 
platoon dodging the DEA. Here is the feng shui of motorcade layout. —William Snyder 
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1 Sweepers 

Local police motorcycles 
and cars act as pace¬ 
setters and guides with 
two directives: Keep 
moving and monitor sus¬ 
picious activity. The cops 
also provide intel when 
planning the route, which 
should avoid railroad 
crossings and minimize 
bridges and overpasses. 
And with total control 
over municipal traffic 
lights, the fuzz keep the 
procession traveling fast. 

^vlf 


4 Armored Division 

Immediately behind the 
VIP are blacked-out SUVs 
loaded with artillery and 
your trench coat-clad 
security agents of choice. 
The firepower follows the 
VIP so it can move for¬ 
ward to surround the iimo 
if needed. Zimbabwe’s 
Robert Mugabe is a little 
less ostentatious, filling 
Nissan pickups with local 
infantry, but the orders 
remain the same world¬ 
wide: Shoot to kill. 


5 Extras 

Ambulances, reserve 
SWAT teams, and 
staffers trail the big 
guns for support. 

6 Media 

The reporters following 
newsmakers travel like 
a high school volleyball 
team: usually crammed 
into a white van. After all, 
if something goes wrong, 
someone has to be on 
the scene to report it. 

7 Rear Guard 

Another set of police 
cars covers the back of 
the motorcade to ensure 
no one launches a sneak 
attack from behind. 


2 Watchtower 

For high-profile targets 
(prime ministers, dicta¬ 
tors, hip hop moguls), 
a rig tricked out with sen¬ 
sors and scanners can 
perform a moving sweep 
for hazardous substances 
and jam radio frequen¬ 
cies. Excessive? In 2003, 
a radio jammer saved 
Pakistan president 
Pervez Musharraf when 
it blocked a signal being 
transmitted to bombs 
under a bridge. 


3 The Package 

The VIP is placed securely 
in the middle of the fleet, 
ideally 250 yards behind 
the front vehicle. Standard 
procedure for political 
leaders is two or three 
identical limos: They play 
three-card monte along 
the route to keep would- 
be assassins guessing. 

The Ride: The Feds prefer 
“made in America” Cadil¬ 
lac DTSs, but most of 
the world’s dignitaries ride 
in Mercedes S600s and 
BMW 7 Series. All have 
enough armor to stop a 
high-powered rifle round. 


ILLUSTRATION BY Paill Pope 
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Desitii: Impossibly Starck 


Philippe Starch's latj 
earned its name on thj 
French designer sai< 
challenge? The weld.: 
formed using a sin; 
design required tw( 
Fusing the parts usj 
an unsightly seam, 
maker Kartell had 
was a very big las' 
polycarbonate, it lj 
the illusion Stare 
to levitate. We re; 
designer's thou; 
versation seeme; 


[t creation—a plastic chair— 
•st sketch: Mr. Impossible.fThe 
simply couldn't be made. The 
ycarbonate chairs are typically 
mold, but Starck's translucent 
e for the legs, one for the seat, 
existing methods would mean 
.e engineers at Italian furniture 
forge a new technique. The key 
Trained at specially formulated 
a seam smooth enough to create 
d imagined: a chair that appears 
:hed across the ether to elicit the 
:s. Like Starck's design, our con- 
fto float on air. —Andrew blum 


What was the inspira¬ 
tion for Mr. Impossible? 

The speed of evolution 
of our civilization and 
the dematerialization 
that rules all our produc¬ 
tion. Take the computer: 
It was the size of a 
room, then a briefcase. 
Now it's a credit card. 
You cannot dematerial- 
ize a chair completely, 
because you must con¬ 
tinue to sit on it. But 
you can make it invis¬ 
ible. That's why I made 
the Mr. Impossible 
with a double shell—it’s 
basically made of air. 
Recently, you have 
begun to look at the 
environmental impact 
of your designs. How 
does a plastic chair 
fit in? The stupidity of 


the ecological move¬ 
ment is that people kill 
trees for wood. It’s ridic¬ 
ulous. The best ecologi¬ 
cal strategy is to make 
products of a very high 
creative quality, so you 
can keep them for three 
generations. I prefer to 
make a very good chair 
in the best polycarbon¬ 
ate than make any shit 
in wood that will be in 
the trash one year later. 
Why not use recycled 
plastic? It’s a little joke 
of a material. You can 
do almost nothing with 
it. And I also refuse 
bioplastic, which comes 
from something that 
people can eat. Scien¬ 
tists agree that we have 
a real food problem, a 
famine approaching. It’s 


a crime against human¬ 
ity to take something 
you can eat and make 
a chair—or use it as 
gas for your SUV. 

How do you reconcile 
those principles with 
your position as crea¬ 
tive director for Virgin 
Galactic? Every project 
should fit the big image 
of evolution. You can 
consider Virgin Galactic 
as something only for 
rich people, but you can 
also analyze the incred¬ 
ible help that it will 
give us. The exploration 
of space is a vital part of 
our evolution. We don’t 
have any future if we 
don’t go into space. This 
world will explode in 
4 billion years. We have 
time, but not so much. 


photographs by Adrian Gaut 










Stereotype resistant. 

One look and it’s obvious: this one’s not like the others. Inspired by sports 



car performance. Built on a sports car platform. Equipped with an ingenious 
390-horsepower WEL engine that is more powerful and more fuel-efficient: 
It’ll take your expectations for a ride, from which they’ll never return. The 
all-new Infiniti FX. Defining the performance crossover. Redefining luxury. 
To learn more, visit lnfiniti.com or your local Infiniti Retailer. 

The all-new Infiniti FX. 









Print: Tom Friedman's Hot List 


In his sequel to 
The World Is 
Flat, glofoo- 
pundit Thomas 
Friedman 
calls for a 
revolution in 
green energy. 


Thomas Friedman is about to dive into the green-tech fray. In his latest book. Hot, Flat, and 
Crowded, the multi-Pulitzer-winning journalist says eveiyone needs to accept that oil will never 
be cheap again and that wasteful, polluting technologies cannot be tolerated. The last big inno¬ 
vation in energy production, he observes, was nuclear power half a century ago; since then the 
field has stagnated. “Do you know any industry in this country whose last maj or breakthrough 
was in 1955?” Friedman asks. According to the book, US pet food companies spent more on R&D 
last year than US utilities did. “The Stone Age didn’t end because we ran out of stone,” he says. 



Likewise, the climate- 
destroying fossil-fuel 
age will end only if we 
invent our way out of it. 

But he's not suggesting 
a new Manhattan Project. 
“Twelve guys and gals 
going off to Los Alamos 
won't solve this problem," 
Friedman says. “We 
need 100,000 people in 
100,000 garages trying 
100,000 things—in the 
hope that five of them 
break through." 

Our current efforts 
are not only inadequate, 
they're hopelessly hap¬ 
hazard and piecemeal. 
Friedman argues it'll 
take a coordinated, top- 
to-bottom approach, 
from the White House to 
corporations to consum¬ 
ers. “Without a systems 
approach, what do you 
end up with?" he asks. 
“Corn ethanol in Iowa." 

The New York Times 
columnist, who keeps up 
a punishing travel sched¬ 
ule, is just back from the 
Middle East and London. 
“If you don't go, you don't 
know," he says. Such 
wanderings provided 
the material for his 2005 
best seller. The World Is 
Flat. Now he has added 
two new terms to his 
diagnosis of global ills: 
the intertwined prob¬ 
lems of climate change 
and population growth 
—“too many carbon 
copies," as he puts it. 


In this new world, 
governments and com¬ 
panies that take the 
lead will find themselves 
with the single most 
valuable competitive 
advantage of our time. 

To illustrate, Fried¬ 
man tells the story of a 
Marine Corps general 
in Iraq who requested 
solar panels to power 
his bases. Asked why, he 
explained that he wanted 
to win his region by 
“out-greening al Qaeda." 
Instead of trucking in 
gas from Kuwait at $20 
a gallon—money that 
fuels oppressive petro- 
dictatorships—in con¬ 
voys that are vulnerable 
to roadside bombs, why 
not beat the insurgents 
by taking away their tar¬ 
gets and their funding? 

Coming out months 
before the presidential 
election. Crowded is 
sure to bigfoot its way 
into the campaign. 
“McCain and Obama 
come from the right side 
of this debate," Fried¬ 
man says. “They have the 
right instincts, but nei¬ 
ther is quite there yet. 
They haven't yet thought 
it through fully." The 
battle over “green," he 
believes, will define the 
early 21st century just 
as the battle over “red" 
(Communism) defined 
the last half of the 20th. 

— GARRETT M. GRAFF 


photograph by Greg Miller 
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Ini Kamoze 
“Here Comes 
the Hotstepper” 


The Police 
“Every Little Thing 
She Does Is Magic’ 


Wilson Pickett 
‘Land of 1000 Dances” 


Rotary Connection 
“Memory Band” 
/ 1:33-1:36 


Faith No More 
“Epic” 


Phil Collins 
“In the Air Tonight” 
0:18-0:21 


Busta Rhymes 
“Woo Hah!! 

Got You All in Check” 




Mike Jones (featuring Hurricane Chris) 
“Drop and Gimme 50” 


DJ Funk snippet 
(even Gillis doesn’t 
know which song) 


VT i/AliT 

‘ \.r 

tATcmAV-VT 


Beastie Boys 
‘So What’cha Want’ 
0:10-0:18 


Kidz in the Hall 
“Drivin’ Down 
^The Block” 


DJ Assault 
“Ass ’N’ Titties”, 


Queen 
“We Will 
Rock You’ 


START 0:00 
END 4:15 


Junior Reid 
“One Blood” 


Boogie Down 
Productions - 
‘Criminal Minded’ 


Queen 

‘Bohemian 

Rhapsody” 


Paula Cole 

‘I Don’t Want to Wait’ 


T.I. 

‘You Know 
What It Is” 
3:25-3:26 


Jackson 5 
“ABC” 


50 Cent 

“What Up Gangsta” 
3:17-3:17 

NW.A. 

/ “Dopeman” 


Beanie Siegel 
“Roc The Mic” 
2:24-2:29 


Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
“Gold Lion” / 
1^3:24-3:28 / 


Yung Joe 
“I Know 
You See It” 


Rihanna 

‘Umbrella’ 


Vanilla Ice 
‘Havin’ a Roni’ 


Tones on Tail 
“Go!” 


Genesis 

“Mama” 

3:17-3:20 


OutKast 
‘Ms. Jackson’ 
3:29-3:33 


Bow Wow Wow 
“I Want Candy” 
3:20-3:22 


Argent 

‘Hold Your Head Up’ 


Terence Trent D’Arby 
“Wishing Well” 


“What 
It’s All 
About 


I 


Music: Super Cuts 

In the modern laptop era, any monkey with Pro Tools can make a mashup. But Pittsburgh-based 
Girl Talk computer maestro Girl Talk (known to the IRS as Gregg Gillis) has turned the cut-and-paste 
checkstS process into ajams-packed jigsaw puzzle. His latest album, Feed the Animals (released digi- 
tune. tally in June with hard copies out September 23), brims with 300 song snippets in just over 50 
minutes (compared to around 250 in his previous effort). “People want to see the bar raised,” 
Gillis says. Above, a beat-by-beat breakdown of a single track. —Angela watercutter 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


:CK5 PRESENTS: THE DIFFERENT BY CHOICE INNOVATORS SERIES 


& 


WITH 


d3a LRB 



RICHARD PALMER 

- CEO & Founder 


Can you imagine taking something malleable, soft to 
the touch, like putty, and using that as protection from 
impact? That’s just what the people at d3o™ Lab have 
done, utilizing the science of “intelligent molecules™” 
to create a material that will revolutionize protection 
in athletics and beyond. CEO Richard Palmer agreed 
to talk to us about what makes d3o™ a different sort of 
company — making amazing advances in protection for 
more than just snowboarders and base jumpers. 
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Following a career in Engineering, 

I decided that I would like a more of 
creative challenge and set up a 
company that explored the possibilities 
of joining new technologies in fresh 
applications. It was here that I saw the 
potential of rate sensitive polymers. 

As a leap of faith I sold my house to 
supplement the company’s capital to 
help fund the development of d3o™ 
into a business. 


d3o™ uses the incredible properties 
of a specially developed fluid polymer 
that becomes increasingly resistant to 
flow (or deformation) when it is asked 
to move quickly. We then incorporate 
this fluid polymer within an elastic 
matrix to allow products to be created 
that hold their own shape. 


d3o ,M defies the convention of 
protection by allowing the wearer not 
to be restricted by it - to be protected 
but not feel it. It allows a very low 
profile and comfortable product 
solution where existing solutions are 
compromised. 


Revolution is really about forcing 
change, which is not based upon tiny 
steps forward, but great big ones that 
challenge the status quo. We recognize 
that things have to change in order to 
use our technology and we are 
passionate about making it happen. 




Absolutely and we’re working on some 
right now. There’s clear potential in 
automotive, medical, the military, 
hardware and more. The possibilities 
are infinite! 


d3o™ PROTECTIVE ARMOR 

(dee-three-oh) is a specially engineered material made with “intelligent 
molecules™.” They flow with you as you move but upon shock, lock 
together to absorb the impact energy. Visit d3o.com to find out more 
about the company and the uses. 


Drink responsibly © 2008 Import Brands Alliance. Importers of Beck’s Beer, St. Louis, MO. 
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Scott Brown: 



Travails 


Dude, where's 
my DeLorean? Pop 
culture's depictions 
of time travel have 
turned the machine 
into a ghost. 


I fear for the future of time travel. 
Not the real thing: That seems to 
be coming along swimmingly, 
according to a handful of rene¬ 
gade physicists (more on that in 
The Future! of this column). No, 
Fm more worried about that venerable pop institution fictional time 
travel. If s getting airier, subtler, distressingly less Rube Goldber- 
gian: No fewer than four extant network shows— Heroes, the soon- 
to-retum Lost, and two newcomers, Life on Mars m&Fringe— involve 
some form of time travel minus any obvious chronos-crunching 
machine. The new time travelers epoch-hop on pure longing, head 
injury, or strength of will alone—sizzling portals and sparking giz¬ 
mos are now rendered beside the point. Sure, some might see this 
as the genre maturing, but to me it looks an awful lot like downsiz¬ 
ing. Hello? McFly? Whither the DeLoreans of yesteryear? Outta 
time, it seems. *1 Which says something about The Present. Time- 
travel stories are wonderfully dated, pristine core samples of the 
ages that birthed them. In A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court (1889), an early instance, Mark Twain was essentially refight¬ 
ing the Civil War in satire. His mode of transport? A bump on the 
head. Twain was in the machine age but not of it. But just a few years 
later in 1895, H. G. Wells embraced the industrial: The Time Machine 
was an au courant postcolonial parable, but more to the point, it 
described time travel via device in detail—and became a timeless 
source of inspiration for future generations of geeks. One of these 
is Ronald Mallett, a University of Connecticut physics professor 
who is, in all seriousness, working on a time machine. As you might 


expect, his tastes fall along the 
gizmo end of the spectrum: "Fm 
into the realm of technology and 
control. My leaning is definitely 
toward science fiction based on 
some sort of instrumentality.” 
Mallef s design involves a cir¬ 
culating ring laser that could 
hypothetically twist spacetime 
the way a spoon swirls coffee. 

Time machines stayed in fash¬ 
ion through the atomic age, 
undergoing both design and 
thematic updates that often cast 
them as vehicles for cautionary 
tales of science gone awry: See 
Ray Bradbury's seminal short 
story A Sound of Thunder (the 
"butterfly effect” urtext) and 
the BBC's Doctor Who. The sober 
political retrenchments of the 
'70s gave rise to Time and Again 
and Somewhere in Time , in which 
time travel is a form of reflective 
meditation, accomplished via 
hypnosis. In the '80s, heavy 
metal resurged with Back to the 
Future and The Terminator, two 
films that differed radically in 
theory and tone (BTTF’s zippy 
Freudian destiny-defiance ver¬ 
sus 77's grim, apocalyptic 
determinism) but shared the 
muscular, plutonium-fueled 
ethos of the Reagan era. Quan¬ 
tum Leap may have been light on 
tech, but it was almost neocon¬ 


servative in its morality: Sam 
Beckett traveled the timeline, 
righting wrongs—the continu¬ 
um's beat cop. And Bill and Ted's 
phone booth? A thing of naive, 
idiotic, self-congratulatory 
excellence, much like trium¬ 
phal glasnost America itself. For 
these time travel shows, history 
was like other world problems— 
ornery but correctable. By 1991, 
Terminator 2’s happy ending 
seemed to be telling us that the 
timeline was finally fixed. And 
then, for the rest of the '90s, the 
time machines were scrapped. 
We didn't need them anymore. 

That's been the case even 
as, in the last couple of years, 
time travel has returned to the 
cultural forebrain—sans the 
machines. Lost’s Desmond has 
seizures of chronology fueled 
not by plutonium but by roman¬ 
tic longing and the drive for 
redemption; for Heroes’ Hiro, 
era swapping is a personal test 
of will; and the time traveler 
in Life on Mars may either be 
trapped in the '70s or a coma 
victim dying of guilty nostal¬ 
gia. (Talk about a parable for 
our times!) Methodology-wise, 
though, we're practically back 
to King Arthur’s Court. This 
is time travel in the cloud era: 
The DeLorean would never 
even pass emissions, and classi¬ 
cal Wellsian futurism has given 
way to pure wish fulfillment. 

But in the next yet-to-be-writ 
age of time-travel fantasy, I say 
we re-commit to the machine. Be 
it Mallett's circulating ring laser 
(Spike Lee has already bought 
the film rights to the prof's life 
story—really) or a mylar-sided 
Prius (Mr. Spielberg, that one's 
on the house), let's mechanize 
something, not just squint hard 
and wish. Let's get ambitious 
again. Let's shoot sparks. Let's 
burn rubber. Heck, maybe just 
once, for old time's sake, let's go 
back and father ourselves. 

email scotLbrown@wired.com. 
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And you’re off to a good start. We’ve long believed 
that analytical thinking is the path to higher 
business performance. But we also know that 
executives don’t live by quant alone. That’s why 
our MBA programs look at business through 
multiple lenses: from sociology and law to 
public policy and psychology. In short, we cover 
all the angles—so you can, too. 



Triumph in your moment of truth. 
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PEREZ IS BURNING 


His bitchy celebrity site conquered 
the blogosphere. Now Perez Hilton has a 
cosmetics line and a fashion collection 
-—and may soon launch his own music label 

BY DAVID BROWNE 


i! On the rise: Monthly PerezHilton 

I .com pageviews (US). 

70 MIL, 

60 MIL, 

50 MIL. 

40 MIL, 

30 MIL. 

20 MIL. 

10 MIL. 




mario iavandeira hates to leave the 
house. He prefers to stay in his gated- 
community condo, which has all the charm 
and personality of a just-cleaned motel 
room, so he can torture the rich and famous 
from the safety of his computer. He's been 
up since 4 am, belly-crawling through the 
blogosphere to uncover juicy celebrity tid¬ 
bits for his gossip site, PerezHilton.com. 

"I work 16,17,18 hours a day,” he whines as 
he stuffs his pear-shaped torso into a black 
and yellow hoodie and matching track pants 
that make him look like a giant bumblebee. 

"Pm not exaggerating. That's really how 
much I work.'' *1 But chubby Mario from 
Miami isn't the boss around here. The boss 
is Perez Hilton, his infamous alter ego. like a 
queer-eyed Incredible Hulk, this raging diva 
persona took over the life of shy, schlubby 
Mario in 2005. In just three years, Hilton 
has smashed through the Hollywood elite, 
muscling his way from bottom-feeding blog¬ 
ger to up-and-coming entertainment-business power 
player. *1 This particular spring morning hasn't turned 
up much news no bold-named breakups, no leaked 
sex tapes, no tinted-limo treks to rehab. But Hilton 
has a hair appointment, and it's time to get going. 
So he throws a few celebrity crumbs to the 8 million 


Hilton’s goal is to Ibecome 
famous: “I want to be the 
gay Latino Oprah." 

devotees who rely on him for their daily dish. 
As usual, they're delivered in a writing style so 
breathless you need an inhaler to follow along. 
Choice samples from Hilton's oeuvre: OMG!... Justin Timberlake is box office 
POISON... Jesse Jackson is in Deep Shiz... Amy Winehouse! Her performance 
was a hot mess! "My site is for people just like me,'' he says as we bullet through 
West Hollywood in his Toyota Camry. "Regular folks.'' 

Of course, most regular folks aren't greeted by name at the valet parking 
stand in front of this chic Beverly Hills beauty salon. Inside, a fawning hair 
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stylist squeals, "My family in Arkansas just 
loves you!” She takes more than two and a 
half hours to coif his thick black hair into a 
spiky 'do with a Flock of Seagulls wave fall¬ 
ing over one eye. As he admires the effect 
in the mirror, I'm reminded of a drawing I 
spotted above his living room sofa: Hilton 
as a grinning vampire perched atop the Hol¬ 
lywood sign. "I want to be the gay Latino 
Oprah,” he says. "Anything is possible!” 

Perez Hilton as a bona fide celebrity? 
OMGl It's really happening: First there was 


Hilton's wildly successful site. Then came 
his four-episode TV special, What Perez 
Sez (which aired on VH1 to respectable rat¬ 
ings), followed by a nationally syndicated 
on-air gossip gig with ABC Radio. In early 
2009, Hilton's first book, a satirical tell- 
all titled Red Carpet Suicide: A Survival 
Guide on Keeping Up With the Hiltons, will 
hit bookstores. Then there's the recently 
launched Hot Topic clothing and accesso¬ 
ries line (brace yourself for armies of teen¬ 
age girls inTEAM ferez T-shirts and shiny 
pink Hilton-brand lip gloss). 

Now the guy who prefers Bette Midler 
to Arcade Fire and knows all the lyrics to 
Paula Abdul's "Vib oology” is working with 
Warner Music to launch his own boutique 
label, with acts handpicked by the blogger 
himself. "Record labels release so much crap 


these days, I think I could do really well,” he 
says as we head back to the condo. "Nothing 
coming out of my label will be crap. But if it 
were, it would just be a single. If there's one 
crap single that has the potential to make a 
shitload of money, I'd release it.” 

As we pull up to a four-way stop, Hilton 
gasps. "Look! It's Seth Green!” Sure enough, 
the red-haired actor from Austin Powers sits 
in the next car, staring blankly out the win¬ 
dow. "I should say hello to him,” Hilton says, 
then pauses. "He should say hello to me” 


the blogs-to-riches story of Mario 
Armando Lavandeira Jr. is the stuff of 
online legend. In 2004, during what he 
calls "the worst year of my life,” he was a 
fame-obsessed loner who had just been fired 
from a reporting job at Star magazine. ("It 
poisoned my soul,” he says.) Dreaming of 
becoming an actor, he moved from New York 
to LA, unemployed and broke. Too cheap 
to pay for Internet access at home, he set 
up shop at a local Coffee Bean & Tea Leaf. 
There, enjoying the free Wi-Fi, he stumbled 
across a few personal blogs. He thought of 
writing an online diary of his own but con¬ 
cluded that his life was too boring. 

Then he had what his idol, Ms. Winfrey, 
would call his a-ha moment: He realized 


that it was easier to be a famous blogger 
than a famous actor—all you needed was 
an oversize persona to stand out from the 
keystroking horde. In September 2004, 
he set up a free site using Blogger, chose 
a bland beige template, and began tapping 
out his musings. Over the course of a year, 
they evolved into what is now the hot-pink 
PerezHilton.com. (The site's original name, 
PageSixSixSix.com, had to be changed after 
the New York Post, home to the "Page Six” 
gossip column, filed a lawsuit.) 

Snarky celebrity-focused news sites 
were nothing new, but Hilton delivered 
his as childlike graffiti scrawled over 
photos. Even in Hollywood, his vicious, 
eye-clawing approach stood out. (Two 
of the site's more benign entries: "L. Ron 
wuz here,” scribbled over a shot of Tom 
Cruise, and the word "Fake” branded 
on the breasts of actress and reality 
show regular Brigitte Nielsen.) He also 
became known for having the juiciest 
pictures, most of them pilfered from 
other sites. The result was a lot of traf¬ 
fic and a few lawsuits from photo agen¬ 
cies. "Perez is the outsider—the gay, 
the Latino, the interloper,” he says of 
his persona. "And Hilton is the main¬ 
stream—Hollywood, pop culture. So 
I'm this outsider commenting on this 
wacky world of celebrity who managed 
to become an insider but is still, in many 
ways, the ultimate outsider.” 

In the hands of Hilton, the outrageous 
antics of Britney Spears, Lindsay Lohan, 
and Paris Hilton (the ubiquitous, ridiculous 
celebutante and inspiration for Hilton's gar¬ 
ish nom de guerre) are distilled into photo- 
driven, text-message-length morality plays 
gleefully deconstructed and critiqued by his 
legion of Us Weekly- loving, mostly female 
fans. He promoted his site by posting a bulle¬ 
tin on Friendster; soonPerezHilton.com was 
generating 20,000 pageviews a month. 

The reaction from mainstream media 
was immediate and scathing: The Insider, a 
tabloid TV show, dubbed his site "the most- 
hated in Hollywood'' for its tacky takedowns 
of untouchable stars. Old media attacked 
Hilton's integrity (is he a journalist or just 
a pathetic celeb-hound with a blog?), and 
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other bloggers derided his oily, relentlessly 
self-promoting manner. One site referred to 
him as a "professional canker sore." 

But the scorn only boosted his traffic. 
Within ayear, monthly pageviews had topped 
a million. "Without the attention from the 
mainstream media, I'd probably be seen as 
just another gossip site," he says. "Anyway, 
it's not gossip—ifs celebrity news. It's facts” 
And Hilton seems to relish the notoriety, Goo¬ 
gling himself daily to see what people are say¬ 
ing about him. "The fact that they attack me 
on my own Web site and leave all these 
negative comments keeps my head in 
check," he says. "Fm happier this way 
than if I was universally adored—like 
Reese Witherspoon." 

Critics are one thing, copycats are 
another. In July, Hilton filed a lawsuit 
against perezrevenge.com, an uncan¬ 
nily similar celebrity site (which also 
pokes fun at Hilton), claiming, among 
other things, trademark infringement and 
cybersquatting. ("Don't dish it if you can't 
take it, my friend," responded the editor on 
the Web site.) 

Somehow, Hilton has converted notoriety 
into legitimacy. In 2006, he pitched a reality 
show based on his day-to-day activities— 
blogging and bitching about celebrities— 
and VH1 snapped it up. When he announced 
on his site, incorrectly, that Fidel Castro was 
dead (Hilton's family fled Cuba for Florida in 
the '60s), the Huffington Post and the Drudge 
Report picked up the item (albeit with skep¬ 
ticism). When Bloomberg invited him to be 
its guest at this year's White House Corre¬ 
spondents' Association dinner in Washing¬ 
ton, he was seated next to Tracey Ullman, 
who gushed, "I read your site every day!" 
For his LA-based novel, Bright Shiny Morn¬ 
ing, author James Frey interviewed Hilton 
and modeled the character of a flamboyant 
gossip monger on him. 

Not that Hilton needs the publicity. Ads 
on his homepage fetch up to $54,000 a day, 
and his overhead is minimal— his only 
employee is his sister Barby, who fields 
emails and corrects typos. Which means 
he's pulling down millions a year. The site 
now averages 198 million pageviews a 
month, according to the Web ratings service 


Quantcast. Nielsen Online estimates that 
while visitors to TMZ.com, one of his main 
competitors, stay only 15 minutes, those on 
Hilton's site linger for 45 minutes. 

That kind of stickiness confers influence. 
When Hilton posted tracks by an unknown 
singer-songwriter named Eric Hutchinson, 
thousands of fans rushed to iTunes to down¬ 
load the album. Three months later, War¬ 
ner Music signed Hutchinson—and began 
sniffing around Hilton. "Maybe it speaks to 
the music industry's desperation," muses an 


employee of a rival company, "but we want to 
make the new media our friend." Soon, Hilton 
and Warner were talking boutique label and 
a $100,000 advance against an even profit 
split for his discoveries (the deal's not done 
yet, and Warner has declined to comment). 
"Because he gets so many hits and he's on TV 
and the radio, he can be helpful with lesser- 
known acts," concedes one major-label pub¬ 
licist. "In that respect, he's valued." 

If the Warner deal falls through, Hilton 
insists he'll start a label on his own within 
the year. "I remember running into Perez at 
a restaurant while we were midway through 
the TV show," recalls Jeff Olde, a VH1 exec¬ 
utive, "and he was meeting with someone 
about his own record deal. That's when I real¬ 
ized this is one very ambitious guy." 


at 5 o'clock the following evening, Hilton 
is changing out of his Peanuts pajamas for 
another big outing. He's been invited by KIIS 
FM to appeal* at the radio station's conceit in 
Irvine, featuring Miley Cyrus and the Jonas 
Brothers. "I can go to an event like this and 
get more addresses for my address book and 
bring a lot of opportunities my way," he says 
as the black town car pulls up to the amphithe¬ 


ater. "But now, the people come up to me.” 

As Hilton steps out of the car wearing ayel- 
low T-shirt reading hot mess, Perez-mania 
erupts. A young woman at check-in gushes, 
'Tour site is my favorite!" A conceit rep leads 
him to the red carpet, where an Access Holly¬ 
wood reporter sticks a microphone in his face 
as paparazzi snap his photo. Hilton is then 
whisked into a VIP goody-bag tent, where 
he's laden with free jeans, T-shirts, and self¬ 
tanning lotion. Back outside, he's approached 
by TV producers and a radio station execu¬ 


tive eager to have him on the air. 

"For me, it's just work," Hilton says of all 
the fuss. But occasionally he seems to miss 
the safety of being Mario, the socially awk¬ 
ward recluse. At one point in the evening he 
retreats to a mostly empty tent, takes a seat, 
and calmly eats the low-fat fish-and-rice din¬ 
ner he has brought in a plastic container. 

Then it's time for Hilton and a local radio 
personality to do their bit. Security guards 
lead them to seats in the middle ofthe amphi¬ 
theater. A camera zooms in and transmits 
their images to large screens above the stage. 
Perez Hilton is on. "Lindsay Lohan is in the 
house!" he bellows to the assembled teeny- 
boppers. "And she's drunk!” And then: "I just 
saw the Danity Kane girls—I think they're 
scared of me!" 

On the way home, Hilton is still on fire. "Fm 
so fucking jealous of Seacrest!" he shouts, 
referring to the American Idol host, who was 
also at the show. 'Tie helicoptered in and out!" 
But it's not hai*d to imagine Hilton taking off in 
a chopper himself one day, heading skyward 
as the rest of us scratch our heads, wonder¬ 
ing how he ever got up there. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

david browne (david@david-browne 
.com) wrote about the death ofthe music 
album in issue 15.03. 


A TABLOJD TV SHOW DUBBED HIS 
SITE “THE MOST HATED IN HOLLYWOOD” 
FOR ITS TACKY TAKEDOWNS OF 
UNTOUCHABLE STARS. 
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NEAL STEPHENSON, SCI-FI SUPERSTAR 

In his new book about an intergalactic 
society split between rationalist geeks and 
consumerist freaks, the novelist proves 
once again that he’s the king of the worlds. 

BY STEVEN LEVY 


16.09 


I Stephenson's books can be Intimsdatingly 
I long. Like 900 pages Song. 





tonight’s subject at the History Rook Club: the 
Vikings. This is primo stuff for the men who gather once 
a month in Seattle to gab about some long-gone era or 
icon, from early Romans to Frederick the Great. You 
really can’t beat tales of merciless Scandinavian pirate 
forays and bloody ninth-century clashes. To complement 
the evening’s topic, one clubber is bringing mead. The 
dinner, of course, is meat cooked over fire. "Damp will be 
the weather, yet hot the pyre in my backyard,’’ read the 
email invite, written by host Njall Mildew-Beard. 

That’s Neal Stephenson, best-selling novelist, cult 
science fictionist, and literary channeler of the hacker 
mindset. For Stephenson, whose books mash up past, 
present, and future—and whose hotly awaited new work 
imagines an entire planet, with 7,000 years of its own 
history—the HBC is a way to mix background reading 
and socializing. "Neal was already doing the research,” 
says computer graphics pioneer Alvy Ray Smith, who 
used to host the club until he moved from a house to a 
less convenient downtown apartment. "So why not read 
the books and talk about them, too?” 

With his shaved head and (mildewless) beard, Ste¬ 
phenson could cut something of an imposing figure. But 
his demeanor is gentle, his comments droll and under¬ 
stated. ("He’s on the shy side,” Smith says. "A strong 
ego, but nicely hidden.”) The session moves out of his 
kitchen, and a half dozen HBGers—including a litigator, 
a commercial real estate agent, and a chef/barkeep/PR 
guy—pull up chairs around the dining room table to talk 
and compare notes. Harald Bluetooth, Erik Bloodaxe, and 
Halfdan the Black are dispatched in a couple of hours. But 
before the members split for the night, they detour to the 
basement to see Stephenson’s workshop, where he has 
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an impressive assortment of metalworking 
tools to help him on his current DIY proj¬ 
ect: a scary-looking steel helmet to protect 
the shiny Stephenson noggin from acci¬ 
dental scalp removal while indulging in his 
recent passion, Western martial arts. This 
is the polite term for going medieval with 
swords and daggers. It's a hobby the author 
picked up during research for the Baroque 
Cycle, his three-volume, 2,688-page trib¬ 
ute to 18th-century science, philoso¬ 
phy, and swordplay. (Stephenson owns 
12 swords.) He proudly demonstrates 
his welding setup™a bossing mallet to 
pound steel sheets and a 5-foot-high 
metal-shaping device called an Eng¬ 
lish wheel. That particular tool once 
cost thousands of dollars but, thanks 
to Asian manufacturing, is now avail¬ 
able at Harbor Freight hardware stores 
for less than $300. 

Unmentioned is the other work performed 
in Njall Mildew-Beard's basement, the work 
involving intense eruptions of imagina¬ 
tion that result in books the size of cinder 
blocks. These have made Stephenson the 
most avidly followed science fiction writer 
of his generation. His breakthrough 1992 
novel, Snow Crash , has served as a blue¬ 
print for real computer scientists attempt¬ 
ing the creation of virtual worlds. His deep 
understanding of not only computers but the 
people who go nuts over them has made him 
a god among the geek set. Salon called him 
the “poet laureate of hacker culture.” Fan- 
boys track his movements on blogs and try to 
top one another with praise on Amazon.com 
reviews. But Stephenson's sprawling, Pyn- 
chon-esque works transcend his cult status 
and are having an impact on the mainstream 
literary world. His last four books have all hit 
the New York Times best-seller list. 

Only a few months ago, another epic 
bubbled up from his basement. Anathem, 
Stephenson's ninth novel, is set for release 
on September 9. The Nealosphere, of course, 
is over the top with anticipation. This time, 
Stephenson has given himself the broadest 
stage yet: a world of his own creation, includ¬ 
ing a new language. Though he's been consis¬ 
tently ambitious in his work, this latest effort 
marks a high point in his risk-taking, daring 


to blend the elements of a barn-burner space 
opera with heavy dollops of philosophical 
dialog. It's got elements of Dune, The Name 
of the Rose, and Michael Frayn's quantum- 
physics talkathon, Copenhagen. Befitting a 
novel written by a founding member of the 
Histoiy Book Club, its leitmotif is time—and 
its message couldn't be more timely. 

Oh, and Stephenson manages to do it all 
in only 960 pages. 


detailed timeline and 20-page glossary to 
help the reader decode things. 

Stephenson says the story was inspired 
by the real-life Millennium Clock, a project 
thought up by inventor Danny Hillis and 
developed by the Long Mow Foundation. 
The nub of the endeavor is the construction 
of a clock that has the mother of all war¬ 
ranties: It's built to last 10,000 years. Hillis 
conceived it to mitigate the mega-rapidity 


STEPHENSON, THE “POET LAUREATE OF 
HACKER CULTURE,” WRITES SPRAWLING, 
PYNCHON-ESQUE WORKS THAT 
STILL MANAGE TO BE BEST SELLERS. 


set on a planet called Arbe (pronounced 
“arb”), Anathem documents a civilization 
split between two cultures: an indulgent 
Saecular general population (hooked on 
casinos, shopping in megastores, trash¬ 
ing the environment—sound familiar?) 
and the super-educated cohort known as 
the avaunt, or “auts,” who live a monas¬ 
tic existence defined by intellectual activ¬ 
ity and circumscribed rituals. Freed from 
the pressures of pedestrian life, the avaunt 
view time differently. Their society—the 
“mathic” world—is clustered in walled-off 
areas known as concents built around giant 
clocks designed to last for centuries. The 
avaunt are separated into four groups, dis¬ 
tinguished by the amount of time they are 
isolated from the outside world and each 
other. Unarians stay inside the wall for a 
year. Decenarians can venture outside only 
once a decade. Centenarians are locked in 
for a hundred years, and Millennarians— 
long-lifespanners who are endowed with 
Yoda-esque wisdom—emerge only in years 
ending in triple zeros. Stephenson centers 
his narrative around a crisis that jars this 
system—a crisis that allows him to intro¬ 
duce action scenes worthy of Buck Rogers 
and even a bit of martial arts. It's a rather 
complicated setup; fortunately, there's a 


of the digital world. He was working on a 
massively parallel supercomputer, the Con¬ 
nection Machine, designed to scale to a mil¬ 
lion processors, and found himself obsessed 
with speed, slicing seconds into billions of 
pieces. “I was going for faster, faster, faster. 
But something in me was rejecting that,” 
Hillis explained to me back in 1999, when he 
launched the project. “It wasn't clear that 
the world needed faster, faster, faster. So I 
began thinking about the opposite. Work¬ 
ing on the fastest machine in the world got 
me thinking about the slowest.” How slow? 
Hillis' timepiece would tick once a year, its 
insides would bong once a century, and the 
cuckoo would appear once a millennium. 

Building the clock, it turns out, has been an 
antidote to the toxic fixation on short-term 
thinking that permeates our culture. Hillis 
and the friends who joined him—like fellow 
Long Now cofounders Stewart Brand (who 
wrote a book about the project) and Brian 
Eno (who composed a CD of chimes inspired 
by the clock)—found that its design and con¬ 
struction required recalibrating one's own 
mental clock to envision what things would 
be like in the distant future. Ideally, that 
mindset encourages behavior that tends to 
preserve the environment for clock custom¬ 
ers in the year 12000, instead of gobbling 
up resources and leaving behind trash that 
tends to mess things up for those folks. Or 
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so goes the thinking of the project's goofily 
optimistic supporters. Back at the launch, 
Brand marveled at the notion of looking so 
far beyond the temporal horizon. "It's the 
only 10,000-year-forward thing I know of," 
he said, "outside of science fiction, where 
it's fairly common." 

Enter Neal Stephenson. He first heard 
about the clock from Hillis and Brand at 
the annual Hackers Conference, and in 1999 
the Long Now asked him and a few others 
to share some thoughts for its Web site. "In 
my little back-of-the-napkin sketch, I drew 
a picture showing a clock with concentric 
walls around it," he says over lunch in down¬ 
town Seattle the day after the book club 
meeting. "I proposed that you could have 
a system of gates where it was open for a 
while at a certain time of year, or decade, 
or whatever, when you could go in and out 
freely. But if you were inside it when the 
gate closed, you'd be making a commitment 
to stay in until it opened again. And I 
talked about clock monks who would 
tend the clock. I put that idea in cold 
storage because I was working on the 
Baroque Cycle. When I recovered, I 
decided, what the hell, I'm just going 
to try writing this." 

Stephenson measures his novels not 
by word count but by visually assessing 
the printout. "You've got manuscripts 
that are relatively short, and then you've 
got manuscripts that are taller than they 
are wide, and then you've got ones that are 
taller than they are long." Anathem falls into 
category three. "I was thinking shorter, but 
once you've done all the work to build the 
project and get the reader into it, there's the 
temptation to keep it going," he says. 

In a sense, the length of Anathem, as well 
as its challenges to the reader, are part of its 
theme. Despite the monastic trappings of the 
clock-tenders, the avaunt are not driven by 
faith. What binds them is a commitment to 
logic and rationality. The robes and rituals, 
Stephenson says, are not religion but "their 
way of glorifying and expressing respect 
for ideas and thinkers that are important to 
them." Outside the walls ("extramuros," as 
the term goes—by the time you're a couple 
of hundred pages in, this language thing 


begins to fall in place), people zip around in 
an ADD haze of fast-food joints, persistent 
gadgets (instead of CrackBerry, they are 
addicted to handheld "jeejahs"), and evan¬ 
gelical religion. Stephenson sees a parallel 
to the George W. Bush-era wars between 
science and religion, made possible because 
the general population is either indifferent 
or hostile to extended rational thought. "I 
could never get that idea, the notion that 
society in general is becoming aliterate, 
out of my head," he says. "People who write 
books, people who work in universities, who 
work on big projects for a long time, are on 
a diverging course from the rest of society. 
Slowly, the two cultures just get further and 
further apart." 

Hillis is thrilled about Stephenson's choice 
of subject matter. "One of the more interest¬ 
ing things about the project has been what 
anybody adds to it," he says. "Clearly, Neal's 
imagination is extraordinary. He creates 


a whole world in his mind; he's got every 
building imagined in more detail than it's 
described in the book." Long Now executive 
director Alexander Rose is also delighted 
but makes it clear that Stephenson's ideas 
aren't exactly in sync with the foundation's 
plans, which include construction of the 
clock inside a mountain in eastern Nevada, 
where it will draw power from temperature 
changes and visitors stopping by to wind it. 
"We're not planning on locking up people 
for thousands of years," he says. 


in every neal Stephenson novel,there 
are characters who regal'd the world with an 
insatiable yet bemused curiosity; they are 
fascinated with the way things work and 
are forever eager to lay on hands, tinker, 


tweak, and obsess. In other words, they're 
hackers. In Anathem, the narrator, Erasmas, 
though not a techie, shares this trait. So does 
the author. Stephenson was born in 1959 in 
Fort Meade, Maryland, a son of academics 
(his dad taught electrical engineering; his 
mother was a biochemistry researcher). He 
grew up in the college town of Ames, Iowa, 
a self-described theater geek who also had 
a streak of the hacker in him. "I played the 
role of Mephistopheles in Christopher Mar¬ 
lowe's Doctor Faustus and on the techni¬ 
cal side made a full-size mechanical Kong 
hand that, at one point in the play, reaches 
through a window and drags somebody 
offstage," he says. He graduated from Bos¬ 
ton University in 1981 and moved to Seattle 
with his wife, Ellen, who did her medical 
residency there. 

His early books, a satire about big univer¬ 
sities and an eco-thriller, were well received 
but not huge sellers. In search of big sales and 


big bucks, he collaborated with an uncle on a 
couple of political potboilers. “We heard that 
Tom Clancy had made something like $17 mil¬ 
lion the previous year and thought if we could 
snag 1 percent of that, we'd still be OK." They 
didn't come close, and in 1991, Stephenson 
says, his career "was moving along at low 
rpms." Then he wrote Snow Crash , a book 
that postulated the Metaverse, an exqui¬ 
sitely fleshed-out vision of a digital alterna¬ 
tive world, and Stephenson found himself at 
the front ranks of cyberpunk authors. "I was 
sort of going for broke with Snow Crash” he 
told me a few years back. "I had tried to write 
stuff that was more conventional and that 
would be appealing to a large audience, and 
it didn't work. I figured I would just go for 
broke, write something really weird, and not 
be so worried about whether it was a good 
career move or not." 


IN HIS NEW NOVEL, PEOPLE EXIST IN A 
HAZE OF FAST-FOOD JOINTS, HIGH 
TECH GADGETS CALLED JEEJAHS, AND 
EVANGELICAL RELIGION. 
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Other triumphs followed— The Diamond 
Age , a near-future chronicle set in Shanghai 
in which a young woman owns a nanotech 
book that puts the Kindle to shame; Crypto- 
nomicon, a multithreaded excursion into the 
wonders of cryptography; and the ultimate 
steampunker, the Baroque Cycle, which rock¬ 
eted the mathematical conflicts between 
Newton and Leibniz to best-sellerdom. 

Stephenson spends his mornings clois¬ 
tered in the basement, writing longhand in 
fountain pen and reworking the pages on a 
Mac version of the Emacs text editor. This 
intensity cannot be sustained all day—“It's 
part of my personality that I have to mess 
with stuff," he says—so after the writing 
sessions, he likes to get his hands on some¬ 
thing real or hack stuff on the computer. 
(He's particularly adept at Mathematica, 
the equation-crunching software of choice 
for mathematicians and engineers.) For six 
years, he was an adviser to Jeff Bezos' space- 
flight startup, Blue Origin. He left amica¬ 
bly in 2006. Last year, he went to work for 
another Northwest tech icon, Nathan Myhr- 
vold, who heads Intellectual Ventures, an 
invention factory that churns out patents 
and prototypes of high-risk, high-reward 
ideas. Stephenson and two partners spend 
most afternoons across Lake Washington in 
the IV lab, a low-slung building with an 
exotic array of tools and machines to 
make physical manifestations of the 
fancies that flow from the big think¬ 
ers on call there. 

“In Neal's books, he's been fantasti¬ 
cally good at creating scenarios and 
technologies that are purely imagi¬ 
nary,'' Myhrvold says. “But they're 
much easier imagined than built. So 
we spend a certain amount of our time imag¬ 
ining them but the rest of our time build¬ 
ing them. It's also very cool but different to 
say, 'Let's come up with new ways of doing 
brain surgery."' 

That's right-brain surgery is one of the 
things Stephenson is tinkering with. He and 
his team are helping refine some mechani¬ 
cal aspects of a new tool, a helical needle for 
operating on brain tumors. It's the kind of 
cool job one of his characters might have. 

Which indicates that Stephenson's after¬ 


noon job, besides letting him get his hands 
dirty on weird machines, is maybe not so 
different from the activity he undertakes 
in his basement. Myhrvold, while making 
sure his company is decidedly commercial, 
is still a sucker for big ideas from big brains. 
He's also a major funder of the Long Now 
and even has a prototype of the 10,000-year 
clock in his home. 

It makes sense that people like Stephenson 
and Myhrvold are drawn to the Long Now's 
cosmically improbable but cerebrally gal¬ 
vanizing effort. “It's an insanely ambitious 
project; it is a total folly,'' Brand says of the 
clock effort. “It presents itself as rational, 
but that's like presenting the pyramids as 
rational. You can argue with it, but if you put 
it out there as this gonzo, over-the-top-crazy 
but weirdly plausible, adventurous thing to 
do, then people want to be part of it. About 
two out of 10 light up, and the other eight 
are going, 'Don't you have something bet¬ 
ter to do with your time?''' 

Hey, that sounds like the reaction to a Neal 
Stephenson novel. 

This fall, Stephenson will reluctantly 
break from his cherished routines to pro¬ 
mote Anathem. “If I had to do a book tour 
every day it would kill me. But four weeks 
every four years isn't too much to ask,'' he 


says. The tinkerer in him has stuffed some 
extra elements into the final package. The 
book includes three appendices consist¬ 
ing of passages that didn't make it into 
the text—fascinating digressions involv¬ 
ing puzzle-like conundrums (sort of the 
hard-copy equivalent of the bonus deleted 
scenes on a DVD). Another subsidiary proj¬ 
ect is a CD that re-creates the spooky a cap- 
pella hymns, based on mathematical proofs 
and behavior of cellular automata, sung 
by the clock-tenders inside the concents. 


David Stutz, a former Microsoft techie now 
involved in early classical music—and an 
HBC member—composed and produced 
the effort, which is being considered for 
widespread release. “It's a pseudo-liturgi¬ 
cal use of mathematics and higher think¬ 
ing,'' Stutz says. Actually, to the untrained 
ear it sounds like the neo-Gregorian chant¬ 
ing that accompanies ritual baby sacrifice 
in horror films. 

Anathem asks a lot of its readers, but Ste¬ 
phenson's got a lot of devoted ones. The 
hardcore (Brand's “two out of 10'') will just 
buy his books no questions asked. It will be 
interesting to see what the rest will do. “It's 
really about the difference between people 
who can sit down and focus their attention 
for a long period of time on something com¬ 
plicated in a patient and steady way—versus 
people who never read anything longer than 
a sentence or paragraph and who get very 
impatient if you try to go on at any length,'' 
Stephenson says. 

The author himself concedes that's he's got 
one foot on either side of the Saecular/mathic 
divide. He's trapped in his own theme, our 
society's secret war between the Long Now 
and the now. “When I'm working on a book, I 
need to be uninterrupted—a long-attention- 
span kind of thing. On the other hand, there 


are a lot of things in my life that are impor¬ 
tant and keep me communicating over email. 
It's harder for me even to read books than 
it used to be, and there's an obvious irony 
there.'' But after the Anathem tour ends this 
fall, he fully expects to be back in the base¬ 
ment, using a fine-nibbed fountain pen to fill 
up another cinder block of paper. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

Senior writer steven levy (steven 
Jevy@wired.com) also writes about the 
Chumby on page 66 of this issue. 


STEPHENSON HIMSELF IS TRAPPED 
IN SOCIETY’S SECRET WAR BETWEEN 
LONG-TERM THINKING AND 
SHORT-TERM GRATIFICATION. 
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Shai Agassi 

has an 

audacious plan to put 
electric cars on the road. 
All he needs is a nation¬ 
wide grid of charging 
stations—and a whole 
new business model for 
the aut 
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HAI AGASSI LOOKS UP and down the massive rectangular 
table in the Ritz-Carlton ballroom and begins to worry. He knows he's 
out of his league here. For the last day and a half he’s been listening to 
an elite corps of Israeli and US politicians, businesspeople, and intellec¬ 
tuals debate the state of the world. Agassi is just one of 60 sequestered 
in a Washington, DC, hotel for a conference run by the Saban Center for 
Middle East Policy. Among the participants: Bill Clinton, former Israeli 
prime minister Shimon Peres, Supreme Court justice Stephen Breyer, and 
two past directors of the CIA. *1 It’s December 2006. Scheduled to speak 
in a few minutes, Agassi gets nudged by the Israeli minister of education: 
"Be optimistic,” she tells him. "We’ve got to close with an upbeat tone.” 
Agassi thanks her. Optimism won’t be a problem. 1 At 38, Agassi is the 
youngest invitee. Just after the dotcom boom, SAP, the world’s largest 
maker of enterprise software, paid $400 million for a small-business 
software company he started with his father; now he’s SAP’s head of 
products and widely presumed to be the next CEO. But he’s not here this 
morning to talk about business software. Instead, his topic will be the 
world’s addiction to fossil fuels. It’s a recent passion and the organizers 
invited him to counterbalance the man speaking now, Daniel Yergin, the 





















famed energy consultant and oil industry 
analyst. Yergin gives them his latest think¬ 
ing: Energy independence is unattainable. 
Oil consumption will continue to rise. Iran 
will get richer. If s not exactly what this audi¬ 
ence wants to hear. 

Now ifs Agassi's turn. He starts off unchar¬ 
acteristically nervous, stammering a bit. 
He's got something different, he says. A 
new approach. He believes it just might be 
possible to get the entire world off oil. For 
good. Point by point, gaining speed as he 
goes, he shares for the first time in public 
the ideas that will change his future—and 
possibly the world's. 

Agassi has dark hair, light brown eyes, 
and a squarejaw. He's a careful speaker, hold¬ 
ing back until the right moment before deliv¬ 
ering his thoughts. He's partial to dramatic 
pauses, especially if he's about to explain 
how the future is going to look—something 
he does all the time. People often think he's 
kidding, partly because he always has a 
slight, wry smile. But when the pause ends, 
what follows—no matter how far-fetched— 
is never a joke. At his first executive board 
meeting at SAP, a company that had grown 


dominant by moving slowly 
and conservatively, Agassi 
suggested nearly a dozen 
heretical ideas. He said 
SAP should give away its 
hardware and software for 
free—just charge for IT sup- 
port. He said SAP should 
make its database business 
open source to undermine 
Oracle. The other board 
members laughed: The 
new kid was a cutup! But 
they stopped when SAP 
cofounder Hasso Plattner 
looked around the table 
and said, “He's the only guy 
making sense here.'' 

Agassi's interest in 
energy is new. In 2005, he 
joined Young Global Lead¬ 
ers, an invitation-only 
group for politicians and 
businesspeople under 40. 
The four-day induction 
seminar was held at the 
Swiss ski resort of Zer¬ 
matt. Between lectures, 
YGLs like Skype cofounder 
Niklas Zennstrom and NBA star Dikembe 
Mutombo pledged to find ways to "make 
the world a better place'' by 2020. Agassi's 
assignment was the environment, and he 
quickly focused in on climate change. 

Most left the event and just poked around 
in their own industries, looking for small 
tweaks and improvements. But Agassi 
wanted something bigger. Back home in 
Silicon Valley, his day job involved coax¬ 
ing SAP into the Web 2.0 era. But after Zer¬ 
matt, his nights were devoted to dinners with 
energy experts, books on energy policy, and 
sessions on Wikipedia, learning everything 
he could about the carbon economy. Getting 
off oil was the key, he decided. But how? He 
stalled by looking at cutting energy usage 
in the home, then moved to a more tempt¬ 
ing target: transportation. Was hydrogen 
the answer? What about embedding power 
in the street—like slot cars? Could more be 
done with biofuels? Agassi kept a running 
file on his home PC and began working on a 
series of white papers. 

The problem, he decided, was oil¬ 
consuming, C0 2 -spewing cars. The solu¬ 
tion was to get rid of them. Not just some, 
and not just by substituting hybrids or flex 


fuels. No half mea¬ 
sures. The internal 
combustion engine 
had to be retired. The 
future was in electric cars. 

This was hardly an original insight; elec¬ 
tric cars had been the future for over 100 
years. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
the Electric Vehicle Company was the larg¬ 
est automaker in the US, with dealers from 
Paris to Mexico City. But oil, in the end, 
supplanted volts on American highways 
because of one perennial problem: batter¬ 
ies. Car batteries, then and now, are heavy 
and expensive, don't last long, and take for¬ 
ever to recharge. In five minutes you can fill 
a car with enough gas to go 300 miles, but 
five minutes of charging at home gets you 
only about 8 miles in an electric car. Clever 
tricks, like adding "range extenders"—gas 
engines that kick in when a battery dies— 
end up making the cars too expensive. 

Agassi dealt with the battery issue by sim¬ 
ply swatting it away. Previous approaches 
relied on a traditional manufacturing for¬ 
mula: We make the cars, youbuy them. Agassi 
reimagined the entire automotive ecosys¬ 
tem by proposing a new concept he called 
the Electric Recharge Grid Operator. It was 
an unorthodox mashup of the automotive 
and mobile phone industries. Instead of gas 
stations on every corner, the ERGO would 
blanket a country with a network of "smart" 
charge spots. Drivers could plug in anywhere, 
anytime, and would subscribe to a specific 
plan—unlimited miles, a maximum number 
of miles each month, or pay as you go—all for 
less than the equivalent cost for gas. They'd 
buy their car from the operator, who would 
offer steep discounts, perhaps even give the 
cars away. The profit would come from sell¬ 
ing electricity—the minutes. 

There would be plugs in homes, offices, 
shopping malls. And when customers 
couldn't wait to "fill up," they'd go to bat¬ 
tery exchange stations where they would 
pull into car-wash-like sheds, and in a few 
minutes, a hydraulic lift would swap the 
depleted battery with a fresh one. Driv¬ 
ers wouldn't pay a penny extra: The ERGO 
would own the battery. 

Agassi unveiled the outline of his vision for 
the crowd at the Saban event: a new kind of 
infrastructure, with ubiquitous charge sta¬ 
tions, that was not only simple and logical 
but potentially profitable, too. As he talked, 
he read the body language of the audience— 
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they were leaning forward, they were nod¬ 
ding—and he fed off it, layering on details. 
A country like Israel, he told them, could get 
off oil by simply adopting his new business 
model. No technological breakthroughs were 
necessary. No new inventions. It was as if he'd 
discovered a trapdoor beneath both the gas¬ 
oline industry and the auto industry, a com¬ 
bined $3 trillion market. It sounded easy and 
unavoidable. Even Daniel Yergin was amazed. 
Shai Agassi had stolen the show. 

A week later, Agassi was in bed when his 
phone rang. He was asked to hold for Shimon 
Peres. At first he thought it was a joke. 

"Now what?" said the familiar rumbling 
voice on the other end of the line. Peres said 
he had been thinking about Agassi's speech 
since returning to Israel. He wanted to know 
what Agassi was going to do about it. 

"What do you mean?" Agassi asked. 

"You spoke so beautifully, you have to 
make this a reality. Otherwise, it will remain 
a speech." 

After that conversation, Agassi couldn't 
get Peres' voice out of his head. A few months 
later, when his boss broke the news that he 
wouldn't be getting the top job at SAP any¬ 
time soon, Agassi shocked just about every¬ 
one in the tech world by quitting. And not 
long after that, in May 2007, he launched 
Project Better Place, the world's first global 
electric-car grid operator (he later dropped 
"Project"). He had no cars, no test site, and 
no electrical engineering or auto experience. 
It wasn't even clear that consumers wanted 
change. They were paying $3 a gallon, pain¬ 
ful but bearable. 

Nevertheless, many of Agassi's colleagues 
from SAP joined him. They realized that what 
Shai was building was still essentially a soft¬ 
ware company. He needed a network that 
allowed cars to ten the grid how much charge 
they were carrying and how much more they 
required. The system had to know where the 
car was so it could tell the driver where to 
go to "fill up." And it had to electronically 
negotiate with the local energy utility over 
when it could and couldn't take power and 
how much to pay. Few of his colleagues asked 
to read the business plan before signing on. 
They were joining the cause, not just the 
company. "Once you have a mission," Agassi 
told me over dinner one night last winter, 
"you can't go back to having a job." 

By early summer 2008, Agassi had two 
countries ready to roll out the plan, a major 
automaker producing the cars, and $200 mil¬ 


lion in committed capital. He had launched 
the fifth-largest startup of all time in less 
than a year. 

After a career spent thinking exclusively 
about business software, Agassi now thrills 
to the idea that he's changing the world. "I 
get to shift multiple markets," he says. e( l get 
to shift economies. It's extremely liberating. 
I breathe differently." 

Israelis like to call Peres, now their 
president, a visionary, and they mean it as 
both a compliment and a dig. He sees where 
things can go but not necessarily how to get 
there. When I spoke with him, he recognized 
that Agassi has to deal with the same chal¬ 
lenge: "When you translate a dream into 
reality," he said, "it's never a full implemen¬ 
tation. It is easier to dream than to do." 

It is mid-May, and Agassi is sitting at the 
head of a conference table in the Kiryat Ati- 
dim high tech office park in northern Tel 
Aviv. Two dozen Better Place engineers and 
executives are grabbing platefuls of fresh 
watermelon and finding seats. About a third 
have flown in from the company's Palo Alto 
headquarters; the rest are based here. Agassi 
knows the Israeli tech community intimately. 
He was born here to immigrant parents—his 
dad's family fled from Iraq, his mom's from 
Morocco—and at 15 he was accepted into the 
Technion, Israel's MIT. After graduating, he 
and his father, also a Technion alum, started 
a series of software companies. They had 
their pick of talent: The country's density 
of scientists and engineers is among the 
highest in the world. 

This is the first time that most of these 
Better Placers have been together in one 
room. Agassi slumps low in his chair, star¬ 
ing at this morning's first speaker, his little 
brother, Tal. Better Place is a family affair. 
Agassi's younger sister, Dafna Barazovsky, 
also works there, and their father, Reuven, 
frequently sits in on meetings. 

Tal wears a tight-fitting button-down, and 
as usual his hair is heavily gelled in spikes. 
At 33, he is Better Place's head of network 
deployment, overseeing every aspect of the 
all-important electric grid. Behind him are 
three gray-and-blue mock-ups of the charg¬ 
ing stations. These will be much more than 
dumb sockets; they have to carry the charge, 
sure, but they also must withstand being 
dinged by cars, vandalized by thieves, and 
subj ected to the heat and cold. And they have 
to communicate with Better Place headquar- 
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OS, the Better Place 
operating system, would 
transform the transpor- 


A special key fob linked to the 
car indicates the status of the 
battery. If the logo is throbbing blue, 
the car is fully charged. 
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The driver unplugs and heads out 
The software analyzes the first 
few minutes of driving and guesses 
the destination based on past history: 
"Work?" it asks. The driver speaks a 
response and the system determines 
how much energy is needed for the day. 

B During the commute, the 

location-aware system finds and 
displays three open parking spaces 
near the office that are equipped with 
Better Place charging spots. 

An automatic arm extends to 
plug into the car. The spot then 
communicates with the control center, 
which anticipates the driver's energy 
needs so as to allocate power economi¬ 
cally. It might, say, limit consumption 
during expensive peak hours. The driver 
gets a text: "80 percent charged." 

An unexpected meeting comes 
up. The driver enters a new 
route, and AutOS determines there is 
insufficient charge to get there. The 
driver orders a battery swap. 

AutOS finds the most conve¬ 
nient battery-exchange location 
and books a bay. The old battery gets 
lowered onto a hydraulic plate, and 
the car moves forward on a car-wash- 
style track. In five minutes, a fully 
charged battery is in place. 



ters to verify that, yes, this is a subscriber 
and here's how to bill them. The first order 
of business is to choose a design. 

"Put them on the table," Agassi tells his 
brother, who gently positions the foam 
models so everyone can vote. The first looks 
like a giant Pez dispenser, with a skinny 
trunk leading up to a cantilevered box that 
houses the charging equipment. The second 
has a fat base and a skinny body that zigs 
in the middle, like a svelte E.T. The last one 
is waist-high, smaller than the others, and 
resembles a stunted drive-through squawk 
box. It's the most practical: It can be free¬ 
standing or mounted, and it would be the 
least objectionable to retail centers. It wins 
unanimous approval. Then, from all around 
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the table, come the real questions. How does 
the box signal that it's out of service? Where 
will the 32-amp charging cable go—in the 
charging spot or in the vehicle? “In Amer¬ 
ica and Australia, it has to be outside the 
car," declares Ziva Patir, a former vice presi¬ 
dent of the International Organization for 
Standardization. Agassi hired her in April, 
because he not only wants Better Place to 
adhere to every country's existing regula¬ 
tions, he wants to define the new standards 
for the coming global electric recharge grid. 
So the power cords will have to be coiled 
inside the device and pulled out like a garden 
hose. But how many hoses? Enough for two 
cars? Four cars? And if four, won't the box 
be too small to hold them all? Plus, what if 


the power outlet on the car is in the back and 
the driver pulls in facing forward? 

Agassi has been listening, saying noth¬ 
ing. But now he reacts. “Our customer goes 
to park her car," he says. “She pulls in, then 
she's squeezing between two cars to drag 
out this big cable and walk it back to her car. 
She'll be wearing her nice work clothes and 
getting them dirty." His eyes are closed, his 
hands resting on his head. “Guys," he says, 
using a term that always signals his disap¬ 
pointment with the group, “we've just lost 
half the market. You need to make life sim¬ 
ple for people." 

Tal stands in the front of the room, slightly 
stunned. A small-scale Agassi family feud 
breaks out. Dafna, 37, head of marketing for 


Better Place's Israel operations, says it's not 
asking a lot for people to pull into a parking 
spot a certain way. Their father is sitting up 
front, but he remains quiet. Tal finally comes 
up with a response: “We can have a hydrau¬ 
lic arm holding the cable," he says. 

That enrages the rest of the room. An arm! 
The cost of adding an arm to the hundreds of 
thousands of charge spots they envision will 
crater the business model, argues someone 
from the Israeli office. Forget money, someone 
else says: Redesigning these things will push 
us way behind on our deadlines. Agassi dis¬ 
misses the whole idea of an arm. “It'll break 
in three months," he mutters to himself. 

He tries to move the meeting along, but 
the cable and the connector keep coming 













































up. Each proposed solution creates a new 
set of problems. ("It's like a fractal/' Agassi 
tells me later of the process, with a hint of 
pleasure. "But at the end, what you want is a 
snowflake/') He asks occasional questions, 
but usually just about how the speaker came 
to a certain conclusion—it's the thought 
process more than the answer that seems 
to intrigue him. 

Finally, as Hebrew and English blur into a 
confusing Esperanto roar, Agassi raises both 
arms over his head: "One conversation!" he 
shouts. And then, the pause . He suddenly 
sees how it's going to work. Maybe the arm 
isn't so wrong. "This is Think different/ ” he 
says, invoking Apple, a company that fea¬ 
tures prominently in the detailed business 
metaphors he always seems to have at hand. 
"What do we need to make this happen? 
Two servos, two degrees of movement for 
the arm.” Pause. "This is the driver experi¬ 
ence: He goes into a spot and the spot con¬ 
nects itself. In 2008, we put the cable in the 
unit, in 2010 we use an arm, in 2012, there's a 
smart arm that connects automatically. For 
the home unit, the users get a pull cable for 
free, or they pay $500 and they get autocon¬ 
nect. It'll cost $250 to build, and we'll sell it 
for $500." Agassi has not only come around 
on the arm, he now thinks it is essential. 
End of discussion. He even names a com¬ 
pany that can build the arm and suggests 
how to structure the deal. 

"Shai's got two big traits,” says Aliza 
Peleg, Better Place's VP of operations. "By 
the time he's thought of something, to him 
it's been completed, it's been achieved," 
she says. "The other trait is that by the time 
you've understood what he's thinking, he's 
already somewhere else. You're in catch¬ 
up mode 24/7." 

For months, Tal and his team have been 
working with vendors to design and price 
the charging spots. Now he has to go back 
and tell them that they need to add arms— 
and eventually smart arms—and that the 
redesign has to be ready by their next all¬ 
company meeting, in 90 days. 

Crazy. That’s what people say 

when they first realize the scope of Agassi's 
project. He's tilting at electric windmills, 
fighting a fight that has undone countless 
well-funded, well-intentioned entrepre¬ 
neurs before him. In a time when Silicon 
Valley is all about small—scalable startups 
like Flickr, Tumblr, and hundreds of other 




vowel-deprived minicompa¬ 
nies—Agassi is thinking big. 

Google, Ford, and ExxonMobil 
big. His brother tells me that 
Better Place is going to become one of the 
biggest companies in the world. When I ask 
Shai if he's worried about a competitor steal¬ 
ing his idea, he stares at me like I'm an idiot. 
"The mission is to end oil," he says, "not cre¬ 
ate a company." 

Most startups try out their product on 
beta testers. Agassi wanted a beta country. A 
cooperative national government would be 
willing to modify the tax code or offer other 
incentives—essential to getting consum¬ 
ers onboard quickly. He wasn't selling cars, 


but really building a network; 
the bigger the initial base, the 
stronger the network effect. A 
small island nation would be 
ideal, since the range of his car is limited by 
the range of his charging grid. Fortunately, 
he already had deep family and business 
ties to a virtual island—Israel is surrounded 
by water on one side and by enemies on all 
others. The farthest a driver can safely go 
in a straight shot is about 250 miles. Plus, 
Israel is increasingly queasy about its role 
as an oil importer. Anything that threatens 
the livelihoods of hostile Arab oil sheikhs 
and Iranian mullahs has a special appeal in 
Agassi's native land. 



























WHEN I ASK AGASSI IF HE'S 
WORRIED ABOUT COMPETITORS, 
HE LOOKS AT ME LIKE I'M 
AN IDIOT. "THE MISSION IS TO END 
OIL, NOT CREATE A COMPANY." 


Agassi got to work convincing the 
Israeli government in 2007. First he, 
Peres, and Israeli prime minister 
Ehud Olmert pressed legislators to 
change the tax code to make electric 
vehicles more attractive to consum¬ 
ers. Under the proposed tax scheme, 
Israel's 78 percent tax on cars would 
be replaced by a 10 percent tax on 
zero-emission vehicles and a 72 per¬ 
cent tax on traditional gas-guzzlers. 
(After four years, the sales tax on 
electric vehicles will rise sharply.) 
Agassi argued that the revenue 
losses—calculated at $700 million 
over five years—would be insignif¬ 
icant compared to what foreign oil 
costs the economy. At a Jerusalem 
press conference in late January, 
Olmert beamed down at Agassi, 
who was sitting in the front row: 
"In order to bring about this dra¬ 
matic change, sometimes we need 
a boy like in the fairy tales to say, 
'Look, the emperor has no clothes/ 
We can all see that for ourselves, so 
how come we haven't said so? And 
this boy comes along and puts things 
in motion to bring about change. And 
the boy in this story—and he really is 
a boy, practically, but he has achieved 
more than many adults have—is, of 
course, Shai Agassi." 

He had a country, but he also needed some¬ 
one to build the cars. At the 2007 World 
Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, 
when Agassi was still representing SAP, he 
met Carlos Ghosn, CEO of both Nissan and 
Renault—related companies that together 
form the fourth-largest automaker in the 
world. The two talked in Peres' hotel room. 
Agassi's timing couldn't have been better. 
Ghosn was looking for a way to leapfrog his 
competitors in the clean-vehicle arena. GM 
was chasing the hydrogen fuel cell, Ford liked 
biofuels, Toyota had the Prius. Ghosn was 
especially dismissive of the hybrid approach: 
"They're like mermaids," he told the Israelis. 


"When you want a fish you 
get a woman, and when 
you want a woman you get 
a fish." Ghosn's companies 
didn't have much except a 
tiny electric Nissan car and 
plans for a high-powered 
lithium-ion battery to be 
developed by Nissan and 
NEC. At best, he figured, he might be able to 
sell the vehicles to post offices or other com¬ 
panies that wouldbuy a few dozen and never 
drive them more than 60 miles. Agassi's plan 
could open much bigger doors. Still, who was 
this guy? Ghosn was interested, but it was 
too early to make any commitment. 

Two months later, Agassi quit his job at SAP. 
Soon he was looking for money and, in early 
June, he foimd himself sitting in an office in 
Tel Aviv's gleaming Millennium Tower, pitch¬ 
ing to one of Israel's richest men, Idan Ofer. 

Ofer is short and powerfully built; he 
carries himself like a wrestler ready for his 
next takedown. Ofer and his family have 
investments around the world, and much of 
their money is tied up in shipping. But he'd 
recently bought the largest oil refinery in 
Israel and was finalizing a joint venture with 
Chery Automobile, the massive Chinese auto 
company. Ofer liked what Better Place could 
do for Israel, and he thought it could work 
around the world. Plus, he really liked how 
it might make his China investment more 
valuable. Chery could build cars to work on 
the Better Place infrastructure. China itself 
could be a market. (Agassi has no deal yet 
with Chery, but one is being discussed.) 

Most Israeli entrepreneurs who tried to 
get into Ofer's wallet were interested only in 
becoming big in Israel, then selling out. Ofer 
was impressed that Agassi's global ambi¬ 
tions surpassed even his own. 

"He had the self-image of being an equal to 
Steve Jobs or Michael Dell or Bill Gates," Ofer 
says. "Even if this ends up destroying—for 
lack of a better word—my refinery business, 
that will be small money compared to what 
this will be. When you play chess, you give 
up something to get something else." 

After the meeting, Ofer joined Agassi 
in the elevator. By the time they got to the 
street, he had committed $100 million. The 
total would eventually grow to $130 mil¬ 
lion. Agassi raised another $70 million more 
from Morgan Stanley and two venture firms, 
VantagePoint Venture Partners and Maniv 
Energy Capital. 


Once Agassi had $200 million to fund the 
grid and a government serious about tax 
breaks, Renault began developing an elec¬ 
tric car that would be ready for the market by 
2011. Agassi promises that 50 Renault proto¬ 
types willbe on Israeli roads this winter—and 
1,000 stations will be there to recharge them. 
He's not talking about some three-wheeled, 
pimped-out golf carts, either, but blend-in- 
at-the-school-parking-lot cars and SUVs. The 
sedan will be mid-size, similar to Renault's 
popular Laguna and Megane models and 
able to go from 0 to 60 in a respectable 7.5 
seconds. Better Place expects to have close to 
100,000vehicles by the end of 2011. And while 
these might show up in Israel first, Renault 
plans for them eventually to be on roads 
worldwide. "We wouldn't have invested if 
we thought this was a onetime, one-place 
story," says Patrick Pelata, Renault's product 
manager and Ghosn's number two. 

4x4 Projects in Kfar Saba, a sub¬ 
urb of Tel Aviv, is the auto equivalent of an 
Olympic training center. The building, how¬ 
ever, doesn't look like much, just a mustard- 
yellow warehouse on a cluttered industrial 
side street. And inside, it's just a warren of 
cars, trucks, and auto parts. But on a lift sits 
a white Jeep Wrangler that's been outfitted 
with supersize off-road wheels, like a mon¬ 
ster dune buggy. A green Hummer is parked 
in back, its diesel engine replaced with a 
high-powered Chevy small-block. And a sil¬ 
ver BMW 318i has a shiny new Corvette V-8; 
touch the gas and the tail whips out, perfect 
for drifting. The only vehicle that doesn't 
really fit in is a completely ordinary family 
sedan, a silver 2005 Renault Megane—Bet¬ 
ter Place's first prototype. 

Agassi needed some way to test Bet¬ 
ter Place's all-important software, called 
AutOS (pronounced "autos"). The system 
serves as energy monitor, GPS unit, help 
center, and personal assistant, packed into 
an onboard PC that will also hold cellular 
and Wi-Fi chips. As part of the debugging 
process, Agassi bought the used Megane 
and sent it to 4x4 with his car guy, Quin Gar¬ 
cia. The assignment was to convert it into 
an electric car. 

Garcia was just finishing his master's in 
automotive engineering at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity last year when he heard Agassi give 
a speech on campus. A few months later, he 
had a job at Better Place. Garcia's manner 
is laid-back Northern California until any- 






thing related to cars comes up, at which 
point he turns as intense as everyone else 
at Better Place. 

Garcia reaches into the Megane and pushes 
a button. Nothing happens. "It needs to be 
rebooted/* he shouts to the owner of the 
shop. Garcia opens a silver box under the 
hood and fiddles with some buttons. "Con¬ 
trol-Alt-Delete/* jokes Better Place execu¬ 
tive Barak Hershkovitz. 

Hershkovitz oversees AutOS. He is the 
hard-nosed realist to Agassi's dreamer, the 
Scotty to his Kirk. That means Hershkovitz, 
even when he's joking, comes off hangdog— 
he knows that deadlines are looming. 

Hershkovitz was about to start a resi¬ 
dency in ophthalmology when he teamed 
up with Agassi in 1998. He was a brilliant, 
self-taught programmer, and what started 
as a bit of moonlighting quickly turned into a 
full-time job, first at one of the Agassi family 
companies, then at SAP. He quit soon after 
Agassi left, and now, with a staff of six, he's 
building AutOS. 

The system reboots, and Garcia taps a 
blank spot on the dashboard to show where 
the car's AutOS-powered LCD will go. The 
garage's owner gets behind the wheel. I take 
the passenger seat, Garcia and Hershkovitz 
climb in back, and we head toward the high¬ 
way. As we accelerate, I'm pinned uncomfort¬ 
ably to my seat. Unlike a traditional engine, 
an electric motor produces all of its power 
right away. (Recently, Ofer, whose $130 mil¬ 
lion investment made him chan* of the board, 
took the prototype for a spin. Garcia and 
others watched in horror as Ofer's sharp 
steering, combined with the instant torque, 
caused an axle to snap.) 

I keep waiting for the shift to another 
gear—the jerk that signals it's time to 
breathe again. "A normal gas engine spins 
at 6,000 rpm," Garcia says, noticing my sur¬ 
prise. "This motor can spin up to 12,000 
rpm," which means there's no need to change 
gears. "You don't have the normal car prob¬ 
lem where you need first gear to get off the 
line. We just took the original transmission 
and stuck it permanently in second." 

As we approach a stop sign, the car feels 
like it's being held back by a rubber band. 
The tug, Hershkovitz explains, comes from 
what's called regeneration. "When you take 
your foot off the pedal, the car has kinetic 
energy," he says. "The motor starts charg¬ 
ing the battery, turning the kinetic energy 
back to electric energy." He starts running 


through possible ways to turn the physics 
into a game: He wants Better Place users to 
be able to go to a Web site and see which 
drivers have racked up the most "regen." 
Maybe they'll win prizes. 

Garcia decides to argue the point. "If 
you're regening, it means you used too much 
energy in the first place!" Meaning drivers 
should just take their foot off the accelera¬ 
tor sooner. 

"Ah, you are not a computer. It's not like 
you can calculate how much energy you need 
to get to that red light," Hershkovitz says. 

"Every time you do regen, there's a loss— 
it's not like you get it all back," protests Gar¬ 
cia. "The perfect driver would cruise around 
without ever using regen or the brakes. When 
they came to their destination, they would 
coast to a stop." 

Hershkovitz ignores him. "Come on, let's 
go," he says as we pull back 
into the 4x4 shop. He has an 
appointment with a Japa¬ 
nese team from NEC to talk 
batteries. I follow him into his 
rented MazdaS and find my 
body relaxing to the familiar 
shifts and jerks of the internal 
combustion engine. 


The initial deal with Israel was, 
thanks to Agassi's connections, practically 
foreordained. The real test would be sign¬ 
ing up a second country—a "validator," to 
use Agassi's term. In March, he got one. 
Denmark is everything Israel is not: a cold 
climate (which is hard on batteries), a net 
exporter of oil, a nation friendly with its 
neighbors. Agassi had no ties to the gov¬ 
ernment. But he had a business model that 
proved irresistible to a Danish company 
called DONG Energy. 

For DONG, Denmark's largest utility. Bet¬ 
ter Place offers an opportunity to solve one 
of its biggest problems: the economies of 
wind power. DONG makes a higher portion 
of energy from wind—18 percent—than 
any other power company in the world. 
Danish politicians want to see that figure 
doubled, which is good and green but com¬ 
pletely impractical: Some days the wind 
blows, and some days it doesn't. Banking 
wind energy is expensive and inefficient— 
DONG would have to buy fields of batteries. 
Rather than lose it, the company ends up 
giving away excess power to Germany and 
Sweden. So when DONG CEO Anders Eldrup 


met with Agassi, he immediately saw that 
Better Place would not only appeal to his 
countrymen's environmental leanings, but 
the cars would also be a cheap, distributed 
way to store excess wind power. After the 
partnership was announced, Eldrup went 
for a haircut and found himself bombarded 
with questions about Better Place. His long¬ 
time barber had never once asked about 
Eldrup's business. Before the Better Place 
announcement, the man explained, he'd 
never really cared. 

Better Place did seem to sell itself. That's 
what Agassi was discovering. The day of 
the Denmark announcement, he received 
a text message from an executive at a car- 
maker outside of the US. (He declines to 
name the company.) 

"What's going on in Denmark?" it read. 

Agassi, a bit confused, wrote back that he 


THE NUMBERS ARE WILDLY 
ATTRACTIVE: U.S. DRIVERS 
SPEND $3,000 A YEAR ON GASO¬ 
LINE, BUT BETTER PLACE COULD 
\RGE AND SERVICE THEIR 
BATTERIES FOR A MERE $1,000. 


had just announced country two. 

‘What's the announcement?" 

Agassi typed: "Zero percent tax on our 
cars, DONG as a partner." 

The next day he got another text message: 
"But there was already 0 percent tax on alter¬ 
native energy cars in Denmark." 

Agassi sent back a long missive explaining 
that because of Better Place, Denmark was 
talking about expanding its tax break beyond 
the current 2012 cutoff date; that DONG was 
promising that it could supply 100 percent 
clean energy for all Better Place cars; that 
he's raising an additional $160 million for 
Denmark alone; and that Renault intended 
to supply all the cars Denmark could buy. 
He finished the message with some barbed 
advice: "I'll be offering $20,000 cars in a 
market where you're selling $60,000 cars. 
How many have you planned to sell in 2011 
in Denmark? Because I recommend you take 
them off your plan." 

The next day, Agassi was invited to a meet¬ 
ing with the automaker's GEO. 

"I have a strong feeling this is where the 
industry is going to go," says Rod Lache, an 
auto analyst at Deutsche Bank. In March, 
Lache crunched the numbers for his clients 
on what Better Place might do to their port- 






folio of auto holdings. He figured a typical 
driver in the US gets 20 mpg. With gas at 
$4 per gallon, a driver who clocked 15,000 
miles per year would have an annual gas bill 
of $3,000. The equivalent cost of electricity 
and battery depreciation—Better Place's cost 
to fill up its customers' cars, in other words— 
would be about $1,050. If Agassi had cheaper 
cars (thanks to tax breaks or incentives) and 
offered monthly plans that were lower than 
or equal to what consumers were paying 
at the pump, this would be phenomenally 
attractive. "Frankly," Lache wrote, "we are 
not aware of any reason why [automakers] 
would not sign up for this." 

Early this summer, Daimler CEO Dieter 
Zetsche told a German newspaper that his 
company would have an electric Mercedes 
and an electric Smart car on the market by 
2010. When asked about the cost, he said 
it really depended on whether the batter¬ 
ies came with the car or were leased. No 
one had thought about separating the bat¬ 
tery from the car before Agassi; now CEOs 


like Zetsche were treating it as standard 
electric-car business practice. And yes, 
Zetche confirmed, Daimler is talking to 
Better Place. 

It'S cl warm mid-March morning in 
Washington, DC. Agassi has just flown in from 
San Francisco on the red-eye. He was booked 
in business class but ended up in coach, sleep¬ 
ing across three seats. His ever-present uni¬ 
form—dark suit, white shut—looks slightly 
rumpled. For years, Agassi has traveled 
almost constantly, and the irony of fighting 
planetary destruction while clocking count¬ 
less hours of carbon-spewing jet travel isn't 
lost on him. "I have so many sins to pay on 
my climate bill right now that we hope this 
works really fast," he says. 

If Better Place is to five up to Agassi's revo¬ 
lutionary goal, it will eventually have to win 
over Americans, the world's largest per- 
capita polluters. But that won't be easy. 

He starts the day off with a speech at a 
conference organized by a left-leaning think 


tank. Speaking without notes, Agassi roams 
the stage, preaching the inevitability of his 
plan. He has a way of describing things that 
is never zero-sum; everybody wins in his 
version of the future, even when he's sell¬ 
ing massive disruption. 

"For the car companies, we made it sim¬ 
ple," he says. "We separated the ownership 
of the car and the ownership of the bat¬ 
tery. See, car companies don't know how 
to assess the life of the battery. So they 
go through these complicated programs 
of testing them for a long 
period of time. And we told 
the car company, you know 
what? Just like you don't sell 
a car with a card that says 
‘Here is oil for the life of the 
car,' you don't sell cars with 
the batteries for the life of 
the car, because the battery 
is crude oil." He explains that his plan alone, 
once scaled up, could produce a 20 percent 
drop In the world's C0 2 emissions. And he 
wasn't stopping there. "If we also buy clean 
generation, we reduce the price of clean 
electrons so that at the end of 10 years, clean 
electrons are cheaper than coal-based elec¬ 
trons, and nobody builds another coal plant 
at that point. That's another 40 percent 
of C0 2 emissions; that's the treaty Tony 
Blair is now working to get for the world 
by 2050. I'm telling you, we can get there a 
decade after we finish the car side. We can 
get there in 2030—60 percent reduction in 
our C0 2 emissions." 

After every speech—or just in the course 
of everyday business—one or two people 
ask Agassi for jobs. Michael Granoff, the ven¬ 
ture capitalist who was Better Place's earli¬ 
est investor, now works for Agassi as head 
of oil independence policies. ("I joke that 
29 days a month Shai's my boss, and one 
day a month"—when Agassi briefs inves¬ 
tors—"I'm his," Granoff says.) Today in DC, 
a young man from the Boston Consulting 
Group corners Agassi on his way out of the 
Hilton conference room and hands over his 
resume. Granoff, who has organized Agas¬ 
si's day, waits until the man is out of earshot 
and reminds Agassi that the same guy made 
the same request after a speech in Boston. 
Agassi has a groupie. 

Outside the hotel, Granoff and Agassi jump 
into a hybrid Lexus SUV and head to Capitol 
Hill for a series of meetings. In the office of a 
New York House l continued on page us 
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A CROWD HAS GATHERED in front ofthe Las Vegas Convention Center, where a security guard is 
about to unlock the main entrance. It’s less than a minute before 9 am, the official opening of the 2008 
National Association of Broadcasters Show—typically a sleepy sales and marketing event known more 
for schmoozing than buzz. But as the glass doors open on this April morning, a hundred people race 
toward a large crimson tent in the center of the hall. • The tent is home to Red Digital Cinema and its 
revolutionary motion picture camera, the Red One. Standing nearby is the man who developed it—a 
handsome guy with a neatly trimmed goatee and a pair of sunglasses perched atop his clean-shaven 
head. He clutches a can of Diet Coke in his left hand, an unlit Montecristo jutting from between his fin¬ 
gers. Jim Jannard, 59, is the billionaire founder of Red. In 1975 he spent $300 to make a batch of cus¬ 
tom motocross handlebar grips, which he sold from the back of a van. He named his company Oakley, 


after his English setter, and eventually expanded into sci-fi-style sun¬ 
glasses, bags, and shoes. In November of last year he sold the busi¬ 
ness to Luxottica, the owner of Ray-Ban, for a reported $2.1 billion. 

Jannard won't say how much money he has poured into Red, but 
his target market clearly appreciates the investment. Supplicants 
swarm the tent, many of them with offerings—fine wine, gourmet 
coffee, single-malt whiskey—all to thank Jannard for building 
the Red One. "I guess they just like me," he says with a wry smile. 

It's more than that: His team of engineers and scientists have 
created the first digital movie camera that matches the detail and 
richness of analog film. The Red One records motion in a whopping 
4,096 lines of horizontal resolution—“4K” in filmmaker lingo— and 
2,304 of vertical. For comparison, hi-def digital movies like Sin City 
and the Star Wars prequels top out at 1,920 by 1,080, just like your 
HDTV. (There's also a slightly higher-resolution option called 2K 
that reaches 2,048 lines by 1,080.) Film doesn't have pixels, but the 
industry-standard 35-millimeter stock has a visual resolution roughly 
equivalent to 4K. And that's what makes the Red so exciting: It deliv¬ 
ers all the dazzle of analog, but it's easier to use and cheaper—by 
orders of magnitude—than a film camera. In other words, Jannard's 
creation threatens to make 35-mm movie film obsolete. 

Two years ago, Jannard brought a spec sheet and a mock-up of a 
camera—not much more than an aluminum box about the size of a 
loaf of bread—to NAB 2006. Even though it wasn't a working prod¬ 
uct, more than 500 people plunked down a $1,000 deposit to get 
their names on a waiting list. For months, industry watchers won¬ 


dered if the company was for real. Today, there's no question. The 
Red One is being used on at least 40 features. Steven Soderbergh, 
the Oscar-winning director, borrowed two prototypes to shoot 
his Che Guevara biopics, which premiered at the Cannes Film Fes¬ 
tival in May, and later purchased three for his film The Informant. 
Peter Jackson, the Lord of the Rings himself, bought four. Director 
Doug Liman used a Red on Jumper. Peter Hyams used one on his 
upcoming Beyond a Reasonable Doubt. Digital cinema that's all but 
indistinguishable from film is finally coming to a theater near you. 

THE RED HEADQUARTERS is in Lake Forest, California, 
a sprawling Orange County exurb consisting mainly of strip malls 
and office parks. The 32,000-square-foot facility, which Jannard 
recently bought for a reported $7.7 million, has a stark white exte¬ 
rior unbroken by windows except at the entrance, where a winged 
human skull is painted on the glass. Jannard, wearing blue jeans, 
black slip-on sandals, and a lime-green short-sleeve shirt, greets 
me in the lobby and ushers me through a set of gray metal doors. 
On the way into the workspace, there is a sign: 

1) PLEASE KNOCK. 

2) TAKE TWO STEPS BACK. 

3) KNEEL. 

Since I'm getting a tour from the wizard himself, I'm apparently 
excused from genuflecting. 

Behind the doors, the walls are festooned with camouflage 
netting—a nod, perhaps, to the postapocalyptic design of the 









steel-clad Oakley headquarters half a mile away. 

"I had been thinking about this project for a long 
time," Jannard says. "As a camera fanatic and a prod¬ 
uct builder, this was something I seemed destined to 
do." When businesspeople talk destiny, it can sound like 
bullshit. But at Oakley, Jannard not only ran the com¬ 
pany, he personally shot one of its two TV spots and all of 
its print ads from1975 to 1995. He owns more than 1,000 
cameras, both still and motion picture, several dating 
back almost a century. "I have a Bolex, Aaton, Arriflex, 

Eyemo, Filmo, Mitchell, Photosonic, Beaulieu, Key¬ 
stone-just about eveiy movie camera you can think of." 

In 2004, Jannard bought a Sony HDR-FX1—the first 
hi-def videocam for consumers. When he found he couldn't use the 
files it produced without translation software from a company called 
Lumiere, he telephoned Lumiere's owner, filmmaker Frederic Hau- 
brich. "I told Frederic that I couldn't even view my footage on a Mac 
and that this had pissed me off enough that I wanted to build my own 
camera. And he said, Jim, I know guys in the industry who can help.'" 
1 Haubrich introduced Jannard to interface designer Ted Schilowitz. 

Q 

| Schilowitz, Haubrich, and Jannard spent a year trying to design 

| that dream camera, one that would combine the practical advan¬ 

tages of digital moviemaking with the image quality of analog 
1 film. They recruited mathematicians, programmers, digital imag- 

1 ing experts, hardware engineers, and physicists. "We needed 
a bunch of guys who were inventors to come up with entirely 


new ways of getting to the fin¬ 
ish line," Jannard says. He kept 
the project quiet until his team 
could determine whether build¬ 
ing the device was even feasi¬ 
ble, but rumors swirled through 
Hollywood about some kind of 
mysterious supercamera in the 
works. "I didn't know who Jim 
was," Soderbergh says. "But I 
heard about Red because they 
were canvassing filmmakers and 
cinematographers, asking, Tf 
you could wave a magic wand, what camera would you design?'" 

Most of the work took place in what employees call Jim's garage, 
a 20,000-square-foot warehouse across the street from Red's mas¬ 
sive headquarters. The team quickly concluded that existing tech¬ 
nology was inadequate. The guts of the camera—the image sensor 
and all the accompanying circuitiy—would have to be created from 
scratch. It was a daunting challenge, but the fact that Jannard's 
management style falls somewhere between Mr. T and Steve Jobs 
on the autocracy scale helped. "What separates us from other cam¬ 
era companies is that the vision guy is the decisionmaker," he says. 
"That was one of my biggest advantages at Oakley, and it's the same 
at Red—I'm in the trenches, in the product development, and I make 
the final call. Red is a benevolent dictatorship." 


Jim Jannard ©oM 

his Oakley sun¬ 
glasses company 
for $2 billion last 
year. Now he runs 
Red Digital Cinema, 
which makes a 
camera that’s cur¬ 
rently being used 
on 4o films. 
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THE VIDEO REVOLUTION has been on pause in Hollywood. 
Just as digital still cameras now rule the photography market, 
hi-def digital movie cameras were supposed to replace film. But 
moviemakers never fully bought in. Typical digital videocams use 
prisms to split incoming light by color and send it to three separate 
sensors, which tends to soften images. Onboard software sharp¬ 
ens the footage but also introduces halos and exaggerated edges. 
Worse, the small sensors put too much of the picture in focus, giv¬ 
ing it a canned look. Cinematographers hate that; the ability to 
guide the viewer's eye by selectively blurring focal planes is one of 
their favorite techniques. "That's a storytelling tool," says Pierre 
de Lespinois, a producer and director who spent three weeks in 
April filming a feature in the Mojave Desert with two Red Ones. 
"In HD, what's right in front of the lens and what's 20 feet away 
are both sharp, so the image looks flat." 

To compete with celluloid, a digital cine-camera would need an 
image sensor identical in size and shape to a single frame of 35-mm 
motion picture film. Without that, the Red couldn't give filmmakers 
the control over depth of field, color saturation, tonality, and a half 
dozen other factors that 35-mm film provides. 

You'll find that kind of full-frame sensor at the core of any high- 
end digital single-lens reflex camera. But they're designed to shoot 
no more than 10 frames per second. That's warp speed for still photo¬ 
graphers but barely first gear for filmmakers. Movies are shot at a 
minimum of 24 frames per second, with some scenes topping out at 
120 fps for slow-motion effects. The Red's sensor would have to do 
everything a DSLR sensor does—and do it significantly faster. 

The camera also had to be able to record in the same bulky file for¬ 


mat that DSLRs use—called raw. The format preserves 
picture data in essentially unprocessed form, which 
gives photographers more latitude to tweak images 
with software the way they once did in a darkroom. 
(Cinematographers do the same thing with 35-mm 
film, but it's a complicated, expensive process: The 
film must be scanned into digital to be manipulated, 
then converted back to analog for projection.) Since 
a movie is just a long sequence of still pictures, using 
the raw format presented bandwidth and data-storage 
problems. A two-hour feature could run up to 7 tera¬ 
bytes. The Red engineers built a workaround, a loss¬ 
less compression codec they call Redcode Raw. 

Finally, in August 2006, Jannard's team flipped the switch on 
Red's first prototype, codenamed Frankie. It wasn't really a camera 
at all, just a mechanical test bed containing the new sensor. "Our 
whole business was predicated on this sensor," Jannard says. "If 
it didn't work, we'd be cooked. When it did, it was like giving birth 
and counting all the fingers and toes to make sure everything was 
there. It was phenomenal. Everybody went nuts." Schilowitz remem¬ 
bers that moment, which camera makers call first light, as mind- 
blowing: "Everyone started screaming like little kids, 'First light! 
First light! It's alive!' The thing actually worked." 

Two weeks later, at an industry event in Amsterdam, Jannard 
showed test footage taken with Frankie—a clip of two perky women 
in '50s garb chugging milk from glass bottles—on a 60-foot screen. 
"People were stunned," Schilowitz says. "They were standing around 
scratching their heads. That moment made a lot of people into believ¬ 
ers." Filmmakers didn't care how the Red One worked, but they liked 
what they saw. "The Red camera is the closest thing to film I've seen," 
says Tristan Whitman, a cinematography lecturer at USC. 

BY MARCH 2007, Red had assembled two additional proto¬ 
types, named Boris and Natasha. But now, with three weeks to go 
before NAB 2007, Jannard wanted new footage to show what the 
camera could do. He emailed Jackson, asking if the director could 
recommend a good cinematographer in Los Angeles to help cre¬ 
ate a Red promo spot. Not long after, Jackson telephoned. "Jim, 
why don't you fly down here to New Zealand, and I'll shoot the 
footage for you," he said. 


WHY THE RED ROCKS 

The Red One camera gives moviemakers 
the best of both worlds. It delivers the 
ease of use and editing flexibility provided 
by digital cinema cameras. At the same 
time, the Red’s resolution and color fidel¬ 
ity rival that of 35-miliimeter film, and it 
allows the same kind of control over focus. 
Bonus: Like HD and 2K digital, it’s cheap. 



Recording medium 


Image-capture tech 


Silver halide 
emulsion on plastic 


2K and HD Digital 
(Example: Sony F23) 


3 sensors 

with colors split by prism 


Tape deck or disk 


Camera 


Film 

(Example: Panavision 
Millennium XL-2) 


4K Digital 
(Example: Red One) 


CompactFlash and RAID 


1 proprietary sensor 









"Don't tease me/' Jannard replied. 

"No, I'm serious/' Jackson said. "Bring the cameras down/' 

Jannard packed up Boris and Natasha, still crude machines with 
no features other than a run/stop button and a shutter, and headed 
south. When he got to Wellington, Jackson was ready. "Peter had 
put together an army," Jannard says. 

"He was going to shoot a mini-movie 
to put the cameras through their 
paces, using them on helicopters 
and Steadicams, crawling on the 
ground with them—and I'm think¬ 
ing, 'Oh my gosh, I just hope they 
keep working through the weekend.' ” 

Boris and Natasha performed flaw¬ 
lessly. "We stayed at Peter's house, 
and he was just beaming because 
he was having so much fun." Jack- 
son delivered his 12-minute fea- 
turette, titled Crossing the Line , the 
night before the NAB Show opened. 

Jannard shows me the film at Red 
headquarters. His desk is in an open 
workspace that he shares with six 
staffers and his puppy. Next to his 
computer there's a box of the Mon- 
tecristos he favors and a pinewood 
crate from Napa Valley Reserve, 
the world's most exclusive wine 
club. Members reportedly pay up 
to $145,000 to join, in exchange for 
which they can partake in grape har¬ 
vests and create their own blends. 

There's something oddly honorable 
about a billionaire with insanely 
expensive taste in wine but no office. 

I watch Crossing the Line on Jannard's 30-inch HD display while 
he stands behind me. The film, set on the front lines of World War I, 
alternates between aerial dogfights and bloody ground combat. 
The screen resolution is about half what it would be in a theater. 
Nevertheless, it's like looking through a window onto a battle¬ 


field. I can barely discern a single pixel. The detail is stupefying; 
the colors are rich and sensual. 

After NAB 2007, Jannard showed Crossing the Line at the Direc¬ 
tors Guild in LA. "I rearranged my travel plans to be there," Soder¬ 
bergh says. After he saw the film, he called Jannard. 

"Jim, I'm all in. I have to shoot 
with this." 

"OK, great," Jannard said. "But 
what does that mean?" 

"I'm making two movies with Beni- 
cio del Toro. Come to my house, and 
we'll do a test. If it looks as good as 
what I saw in Peter's film, I want these 
cameras for my movies." 

Soderbergh took two prototypes 
into the Spanish wilderness. "It felt 
like someone crawled inside my 
head when they designed the Red," 
he says. What impressed him most 
was the cameras' sturdiness. Movie 
sets are often a flurry of crashes 
and explosions, which can vibrate 
sensitive electronics, introducing 
visual noise known as microphonics 
into images. "A lot of cameras with 
electronics in them, if you fired a 
50-caliber automatic weapon a few 
inches away—which we did—you'd 
get microphonics all over the place," 
Soderbergh says. "We beat the shit 
out of the Reds on the Che films, and 
they never skipped a beat." 

Then there's the economics: The 
Red One sells for $17,500—almost 
90 percent less than its nearest HD 
competitor. The savings are even greater relative to a conven¬ 
tional film camera. Not that anyone buys those; filmmakers rent 
them, usually from Panavision, an industry stalwart in Wood¬ 
land Hills, California. Panavision doesn't publicize its rates, but 
a Panavision New Zealand rental cata- t continued on page i63 


THE ANALOG ADVANTAGE 

Typical 2K and HD digital movie cameras keep 
everything in focus. The 4K Red One is more like 
an analog camera, allowing depth of field control, 
which blurs the foreground or background. 



Analog film Sets moviemakers control the depth of field. 



2K and HD cameras force everything into focus. 



Standard mount 


Cost to digitize 


4,096 (h) X 2,304 (v) 


Avid / % 

$0 (already digital) 


$17,500 


Lines of resolution I Relative “negative” size 


Film doesn't nave lines, but 
detail is comparable to 4K 
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N THE WALL BEHIND 


Leland Chee’s desk is a portrait of an Ithorian, an alien with a hammer-shaped head that you 
glimpse briefly in the famous Star Wars cantina scene. Inits leathery, foot-long fingers, the Ithorian 
holds a cube decorated with elaborate metallic tracings, a device known as aholocron. Think of it as 
a Force-powered hard drive, capable of storing an enormous quantity of information. “Its a piece of 
Jedi technology” Chee says. “It tells you... everything.” f To Star Wars fans, Chee is the Keeper ofthe 
Holocron, arguably the leading expert on everything that happened a long time ago in a galaxy 
far, far away. His official title is continuity database administrator for the Lucas Licensing arm 
of Lucasfilm—which means Chee keeps meticulous track of not just the six live-action movies 
but also cartoons, TV specials, scores of videogames and reference books, and hundreds of 
novels and comics, f Of course, Chee’s Holocron isn't a Force-sensitive crystal. It's a FileMaker 
database, a searchable repository of more than 30,000 entries covering almost every character, 
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planet, and weapon mentioned, however fieetingly, in the vast array of 
Star Wars titles and products. The Holocron isn't just for fun—when 
Lucas Licensing inks adealwithatoy company or a T-shirt designer, it 
vets those ancillary products to ensure they conform to the spirit and 
letter of the continuity that has come before and will continue after¬ 
ward. In the past 31 years, Star Wars movies have grossed in excess of 
$4 billion worldwide. But retail sales of merchandise stand at $15 bil¬ 
lion, and 20 percent of that has been earned since 2006, the year after 
the final film was released. Careful nurture of the Star Wars canon- 
thousands of years of story time, running through all the bits and 
pieces of merchandise—has kept the franchise popular for decades. 

So Chee spends three-quarters of his typical workday consulting or 
updating the Holocron. He also approves packaging designs, scans 
novels for errors, and creates Talmudic charts and documents 
addressing such issues as which Jedi were stiU alive during the Clone 
Wars andhowlong it takes a spaceship to get ffomDagobah, where Yoda 
trained Luke Skywalker, to Luke's homeworld of Tatooine. The Keeper 
of the Holocron takes this very seriously: "Someone has to be able 
to say, 'Luke Skywalker would not have that color of lightsaber.'" 


HE SCREENING ROOM AT 
the Letterman Digital Arts 
Center, Lucasfilm's sprawl¬ 
ing facility in San Francis¬ 
co's Presidio District, is 
as opulent as you would 
expect—plush seats, wood 
panels, crystal-clear pro¬ 
jection, and aperfect sound 
system. So when that clas¬ 
sic John Williams fanfare 
begins and the Star Wars 
logo appears onscreen in 
that distinctive font, in that 
distinctive yellow, it quick¬ 
ens the pulse. 

It's also when Chee, sit¬ 
ting next to me, tells me that 
in an early version of what we're watching—a new Lucas Aits video- 
game called The Force Unleashed , due out in September—the logo 
was slightly wrong. "It was off by only a few pixels, but someone in 
Licensing spotted it and submitted a report." 

I grab an Xbox 360 controller and soon I'm striding through 
the corridors of a satellite that orbits the smugglers' moon of Nar 
Shaddaa, destroying everyone in my path. My character, Starkiller, 
is the secret apprentice of Darth Vader, sent here to eliminate a Jedi 
elder... and leave no witnesses. I deflect laser blasts from militia 
troops with my lightsaber and then use the Force to hurl a chunk 
of metal through a window behind them. The glass shatters, and 
several foes are sucked into the vacuum of space before a safety 
wall snaps shut. 

I'm beginning to understand the power of the Dark Side. 

On the scale of badassedness, obliterating legions of good guys 
with the Force ranks right up there with leaping Snake River Canyon 
in a monster truck that can transform into a robot. And it's true that 
the game's sophisticated physics, combined with clever AI software 


for characters, means that when you Force- 
throw a Wookiee into a tree on its home 
planet, Kashyyyk, the Wookiee writhes real¬ 
istically and the tree explodes in a botani- 
cally accurate cloud of splinters. But that's 
not what has fans most excited about The 
Force Unleashed. It's the stuff that happens 
between the interactive killing sprees: brief 
cinematic interludes that add new details— 
new plot points—to the saga. 

"The game is set between episodes III 
and IV," says Haden Blackman, who led 
the development team. Translation: Play 
it and you'll learn what happened before 
the original Star Wars film trilogy and after 
the prequels, two decades that have been 
shrouded in mystery. Over the course of 
the game, players will learn the details of 
the internecine feud between Darth Vader 
and his mentor, Emperor Palpatine, and the 
way these two unwittingly created the very 
rebellion that brought them down. 

The game has yielded a bountiful crop of 
tie-ins: a book, a graphic novel, a tabletop 
role-playing game supplement, and sev¬ 
eral lines of toys. With no more live-action 
Star Wars films forthcoming (or so we are 
told), games from the subsidiary division 
LucasArts are becoming ever more impor¬ 
tant in expanding the universe—and per¬ 
petuating the story-product ecology. And 
with every narrative beat and plot point, 

Chee and his dozens of colleagues with Holo¬ 
cron access are there. "Licensing approves 
everything," he says. "Text, dialog, art... It 
all comes through our office." This is where 
the work of hundreds of writers and artists 
gets woven into a vast, internally consis¬ 
tent continuum. 

in his 1932 book Sherlock Holmes: Fact 
or Fiction, T. S. Blakeney used the term 
canonicify in reference to the mystery nov¬ 
els and short fiction of Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Holmes enthusiasts treat Doyle's work as if the great detective 
inhabits a coherent and logically consistent universe. Some of 
the stories written by Doyle were canonical—genuine events in 
that alternate universe—while others had to be considered apoc¬ 
ryphal. (It should come as no surprise that fans would appropri¬ 
ate theological terms. The ecstasy of true fandom can, after all, 
approximate religion.) 

Today, canon and its serial-fiction cousin, continuity, are integral 
to genres like mystery, fantasy, and sci-fi. The giants of the field 
are known as world-builders as much as writers. J. R. R. Tolkien 
supplemented his Lord of the Rings series with hundreds of pages 
of appendices, genealogical charts, even pronunciation and usage 
guides for the languages he invented. 
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Chee maintains the Star Wars database from 
the Lucasfiim campus In the San Francisco Presidio. 


here,” says Ron Moore, a writer and pro¬ 
ducer on several Star Trek shows who went 
on to create the new Battles tar Galactica. 
“You'd argue the validity of that, but they'd 
be, like, 'No, nowit's established."' 

But the many strata of Star Trek books, 
games, comics, and cartoons haven't been 
well tended. Some events in the movies and 
even later TV shows contradict preexisting 
lore. (A backward change like that is called a 
retcon, short for “retroactive continuity.”) 
Gene Roddenberry himself, creator of Star 
Trek, was known to second-guess his own 
pronouncements about what was and was 
not canonical. After a while, the retcons and 
inconsistencies can become off-putting to 
fans and render once-beloved universes 
impenetrable to newcomers. 

One solution: a reboot. Start from scratch, 
like Moore did with Galactica. Clever pres¬ 
ervation of original story elements retains 
the old fans, and streamlining and modern¬ 
izing lets newbies spend their hard-earned 
quatloos, too. 


CHEE CALLS 
UP THE DATABASE AND 
THEN BLOCKS 
THE SCREEN WITH HIS 
BODY. "OOPS/ HE SAYS. 

*There are things in the 
Holocron that aren’t public 
knowledge, stuff 
coming down the pike two 
or three years from now.” 


Yet in the multiverse of fictional realities, Holmes's London, 
Frodo's Middle-earth, Buffy's Sunnydale, and Batman's Gotham are 
mere planetary systems compared with the grand galactic enter¬ 
prise of Star Trek. When the original series-known to devout fans 
as The Original Series—went off the air in 1969, acolytes kept the 
lame alive. They extended the stories with their own fiction. They 
created technical manuals. Eventually, the series became a movie, 
and then another, and then another TV series, and a few more after 
that. Each new iteration produced more canonical information. 
Spock's death, Kirk's son, Picard's adventures as a cadet... eventu¬ 
ally, the writers' room on a Trek show became a minefield. “Some¬ 
one would tell you that a Voyager episode last year mentioned a 
bit of backstory with the Romulans, and now you can't do this over 


to chee, the orderliness of the Star Wars canon is what sets 
it apart, what makes it feel more real than all those other franchises. 
“Look at James Bond,” he says. “What's real in the James Bond 
world? What year does it take place in? It's not grounded in a real 
timeline.” The Star Wars chronology, on the other hand, marks time 
from the Battle of Yavin, the assault on the Death Star at the end 
of the original Star Wars. Luke Skywalker was born in the year 
19 BBY (Before the Battle of Yavin). It says so in the Holocron. 

Back in his office, Ghee asks his database what else it has on 
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young Skywalker. The result contains scores of fields covering 
lineage, favorite vehicles, the planet he's from, how to write his 
name in the Aurebesh alphabet. "Oops," Ghee says, blocking the 
screen with his body until he has minimized the window. "There 
are things in the Holocron that aren't public knowledge, stuff 
coming down the pike two or three years from now." He won't say 
whether those secrets relate to upcoming books, movies, games, 
or toys. Probably all of them. 


Lucasfilm has to plan ahead and think long term. "We don't reboot. 
We don't start from scratch," Ghee says. "When Chewbacca died, 
he died” (Poor Ghewie yowled his last yowl in 25 ABY, when he was 
stuck on the planet Sernpidal as it collided with its moon, Dobido, in 
the novel Vector Prime, the first book in the New Jedi Order series. 
His death is now canon.) 

"The thing about Star Wars is that there's one universe," 
Ghee says. "Everyone wants to know stuff, like, where did Mace 
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5000 BBY - 4000 BBY 


The Star Wars empire has expanded to encompass thousands • comic 

of characters, planets, and events. It's the job of Leland Ghee and the # game 

Lucasfilm continuity geeks to rule on what's official and what's not. • movie 


• NOVEL 


STAR WARS DATES ARE RELATIVE TO THE BATTLE OF YAVIN, WHICH OCCURRED AT THE 
BBY = BEFORE THE BATTLE OF YAVIN; ABY = AFTER THE BATTLE OF YAVIN 


END OF EPISODE IV 


• Golden 
Age of 
the Sith 

The death 
of Dark Lord 
Marka Ragnos 
creates a 
power vacuum, 
ca. 5000 
BBY/1994 


• Path of 
Destruction 

Darth Bane 
establishes the 
Rule of the Two: 
Only two Sith, 
a master and an 
apprentice, may 
be alive at any 
ime. 
ca. 1000 
BBY/2006 


• Knights 
of the Old 
Republic 

Darth Revan 
initiates the Jedi 
Civil War before 
he is ultimately 
redeemed to 
the Light Side 
of the Force, 
ca. 4000 
BBY/2003 


• Jedi 
vs. Sith 

The Ruusan 
Reformation 
strips power 
from the 
Chancellor and 
gives it to the 
Galactic Senate, 
ca. 1000 
BBY/2001 


• Death 
Star 

Grand Moff Tar- 
kin overcomes 
labor disputes 
and engineering 
challenges to 
complete 
construction 
of the military 
planetoid. 

0 BBY/2007 


Force Unleashed 

Darth Vaderts secret apprentice, 
Starkiller, creates the Rebel Alliance. 
It will later go on to destroy the 
Galactic Empire. 2 BBY/2008 


^•The 


• Last 
Stand 
on Ord 
Mantell 

Youthful Obi- 
Wan Kenobi 
and his mentor. 
Qui-Gon Jinn, 
save colonists 
on a desert 
planet from the 
evil land baron 
Taxer Sundown. 
37 BBY/2000 


Clone 

Wars 

The Confederacy 
of independent 
Systems does 
battle with the 
done army 
of the Galactic 
Republic. 

22-19 BBY/2003 


• Star 
Wars 
Holiday 
Special 

Han Solo visits 
the Wookiee 
planet, then 
tangles with 
bounty hunter 
Boba Fett. 

0 ABY/1978 


• Splinter of the Mind’s Eye 

Luke Skywalker and Princess Leia help the 
Coway people of the planet MImban to resist 
Imperial forces. 2 ABY/1978 


L •Droids 

C-3PO and 
R2-D2 pass 
from owner t© 
owner during 
the Imperial era. 
ca. 15 BBY/1985 


• Tales 
From the 
Mos Eisley 
Cantina 

Greedo, a 
young Rodian, 
leaves home 
with dreams of 
becoming the 
best bounty 
hunter in 
the galaxy. 

4 BBY/1995 


•Galaxies 

Thousands of 
citizens live their 
lives (and do battle 
with one another) 
during the early 
days of the Galactic 
Civil War. 

1 ABY/2003 


• Marvel Star Wars 

Han Solo and Chewbacca have 
many adventures after the Battle of 
Yavin. 0 ABY-4 ABY/1978-1986 























































Windu get that purple lightsaber? We want to establish that 
there's one and only one answer." 

Star Wars was the number two toy brand aimed at boys last 
year, behind only Transformers. But toys account for less than 
half of the revenue for licensed merchandise. The Lucas Licensing 
office is positively drowning in other merch. Bedspreads, window 
blinds, pillowcases, wastebaskets, guitars, chairs, baseball caps, 
beach balls, jewelry, lunch boxes, cookie jars, and kites all added 
up to $3 billion in retail sales in 2006 and 2007. 


designer Marc Ecko, including $300 Star Wars jeans and a replica of 
the poncho Han Solo wore on the ice planet Hoth. There was even 
a $3,000 suit of Darth Vader-style samurai armor. “We realize that 
our fans have different levels of disposable income," says Howard 
Roffman, president of Lucas Licensing, who joined the company a 
week after the premiere of The Empire Strikes Back, in 1980. “The 
kids who played with the toys have grown up." 

There have been some egregious missteps, like the Jar Jar lolli¬ 
pop. It looks like a plastic bust of the hated character, but push a 


That figure includes big-ticket items aimed at adults. An R2-D2 DVD button and it opens its mouth and sticks out a hideous candy tongue 


projector. A stormtrooper 


for children to suck on. “The tongue had bumps on 


golf bag. Ahigh-endfashion 


it," Ghee says, wrinkling his nose. 


line created with superstar 


Caravan 
of Courage: 
An Ewok 
Adventure 

j A human 
j family and an 
|| Ewok tribe battle 
j the giant Gorax 
I on the forest 
moon of Endor. 

3 ABY/1984 


• Shadows 
of the 
Empire 

Dark Prince 
Xizor, leader of 
the Black Sun 
crime syndicate, 
plots to kill Luke 
Skywalker and 
Darth Vader. 

3 ABY/1996 


j - 

1 r •TIE 
Fighter 

j ! Imperial Navy 
j! pilots dispatch 

traitors and 
j brigands while 

| mopping up 

j fleeing Rebels 

i! after defeating 
| them on the ice 
J planet Hoth. 

3 ABY/1994 






The Empire Strikes Back 3 aby/i 98 o 


Chee’s sense of what is correct in the Star Wars uni- 


Ewoks: 
The Battle 
for Endor 

A young girl 
helps the 
Ewoks to 
defeat an army 
of marauders. 

3 ABY/1985 


• Union 

Luke Skywalker 
marries Mara 
Jade, former 
assistant to 
Emperor 
Palpatine. 

20 ABY/1999 
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-STAR, 

wars: 


• Invincible 

Jacen Solo, son of 
Han Solo and Leia, has 
become the evil Darth 
Caedus. He is killed by 
his twin sister, Jaina. 
40 ABY/2008 


• Dark Apprentice 

Luke Skywalker gathers disciples and 
establishes a new Jedi order. 11 ABY/1994 


• Legacy 

Cade Skywalker, 
a descendant ©f 
Luke Skywalker. 
does battle 
with evil Darth 
Krayt. 

130 ABY/2006 




• Heir to 
ne Empire 

Grand Admiral 
Thrawn 
spearheads 
an imperial 
resurgence in 
the early years 
of the New 
Republic, 
ca. 9 ABY/1991 


Dark Forces II 

Kyie Katarn defeats the Seven Dark 
Jedi and liberates souls from the 
Valley of the Jedi. 4 ABY/1997 


• Empire’s 
End 

One of Emperor 
Palpatine’s clones 
attempts to 
transfer his soul 
into the body of 
Anakin Solo, son 
of Han Solo and 
Leia. 

11 ABY/1995 


• Vector 
Prime 

Chewbacea 
perishes on 
the planet 
Sernpidai. 

25 ABY/1999 
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verse has been a lifetime in development. He saw the original movie 
at the Coronet Theater in San Francisco at age 6. He got his first plas¬ 
tic Star Wars action figures—R2-D2 and that lame C-3P0 look-alike, 
Death Star Droid—for his seventh birthday and from there steadily 
enlarged his collection, storing them all in a case shaped like Darth 
Vader's head (which he still has). Ghee even kept the cardboard they 
were mounted on. "The packaging had great visuals, plus, like, a 
paragraph of backstory on the character," he says. 

It's easy to forget that before Star Wars, licensed merchandise was a 
different, less profitable business. All the big toymakers turned down 
the rights to make Star Wars action figures; upstart Kenner didn't 
sign on until a month before the film's release. The earliest product 
tie-ins were novels and comics—Marvel published an adaptation of 
the movie a month after it hit theaters, then continued with its own 
stories. Soon Marvel had smugglers Solo and Chewbacca teaming 
up with questionable characters like Jaxxon, a furry green creature 
with big floppy ears who wisecracked like Bugs Bunny. 

"The idea of continuity was alien at the time," Roffman says. 
"We let Marvel Comics do the stories they wanted as long as it 
didn't interfere with the upcoming movies, and they went in some 
bizarre directions." 

The first Star Wars novel, Splinter of the Mind’s Eye , was pub¬ 
lished in 1978, before anyone knew that sequels would be filmed, 
much less that Luke Skywalker and Princess Leia would later turn 
out to be siblings. "Luke and Leia get... affectionate," Chee allows. 
"It's very wrong.” 

The success of the movies led to more products: TV specials, a 
Saturday morning cartoon show, newspaper comics, a board game, 
a D&D-style tabletop role-playing game, simple arcade and con¬ 
sole videogames. Young Chee bought as much as he could, includ¬ 
ing the sheet music for the iconic theme song, which he played at 
his first organ recital. 

After the release of Return oftheJedi, in 1983, Lucasfilm assumed 
that interest would wane. But the merch kept selling. And then, Chee 
remembers, the novel Heir to the Empire was published. "Wait, was 
it 1990?" he says, tapping a search into the Holocron. "I need to get 
this date right." 

It was actually 1991 when Hugo Award-winning writer Timothy 
Zahn released the novel, set five years after Return of the Jedi. The 
book spent 19 weeks on the New York Times best-seller list and 
proved to Lucasfilm that even without new 
movies, it still had a market. "I was in college 
at UC Davis by then, but that book brought me 
back into Star Wars," Chee says. 

Without movies at the core, though, Lucas 
Licensing couldn't afford to be lackadaisi¬ 
cal—no more Jaxxons, no more incestuous 
flirtations. "We set parameters," Roffman 
says. "It had to be an important extension of 
the continuity, and it had to have an internal 
integrity with the events portrayed in the 
films." Closely tending the canon was paying 
off with fans. Essentially, all the new comic 
books, novels, and games were prequels and 
sequels of one another. If you wanted to know 
the whole story, you had to buy them all. Nei¬ 
ther Lucasfilm nor its licensees will divulge 


just how much money Lucasfilm gets for each item; suffice it to 
say the percentage is substantial. 

Chee applied for a job as a software tester at Lucas Arts shortly 
before Star Wars: Special Edition was rereleased in 1997. The film 
was an updated version of the 1977 original, with new visual effects 
and added scenes. (The special edition proved that the canon is vul¬ 
nerable to retcons. In the most egregious example, an f/x tweak now 
has alien errand boy Greedo, not Han Solo, shooting first in the can¬ 
tina duel. This made Solo a more simplistic character.) Chee scoffed 
at the fanboys who waited in line for three days outside the Coronet 
to see a movie they already owned on VHS. He had the self-restraint 
to wait until 5 am on the day of the release to queue up. 

When Chee got home from the movie, there was a message on his 
answering machine. He had the gig. "That was the last time I had 
to wait in line to see a Star Wars movie," he says. 

At first, his job entailed identifying and logging game bugs. His 
uncanny command of Star Wars lore and his organizational skills 
allowed him to rise quickly to the role of lead tester, which eventu¬ 
ally led him to work on the 1998 title Behind the Magic. 

Magic wasn't so much a game as an interactive CD-ROM of Star 
Wars trivia, a treasure trove of data for uberfans that included a time¬ 
line, a searchable glossary, scripts, and deleted scenes. Assembling 
it revealed inconsistencies in the canon. "There were differences 
in the layout of the Millennium Falcon between the original Star 
Wars and The Empire Strikes Back” says Blackman, who, in addi¬ 
tion to being project lead on The Force Unleashed , also wrote and 
did research for Magic. “The continuity fix is that Han Solo made 
some modifications to the ship's interior." 

Around 2000, Chee moved from LucasArts to Lucas Licensing, 
where he was tasked with creating an even more detailed version 
of Magic for internal use. "We had several game-design teams, sev¬ 
eral comic book writers, and dozens of novelists," Roffman says. "We 
needed a reference for everyone who was playing in our sandbox." 

Chee was the perfect person for the job. "I've been amassing Star 
Wars knowledge my whole life," he says. "My friends were always 
like, what the heck are you ever going to do with all of that?" 

Chee's answer: Create a FileMaker doc similar to the ones he had 
used to track game bugs. He started transferring information from 
Magic , from binders, and from the stream of new novels and comics. 
"You don't know how much you don't know until you get here," he 
says. "Like, I'd never heard the radio dramas." 

n a forum on StarWars.com, PiccoloKenobi 
poses a question that we've all wondered about at 
one time or another: Are the Low Altitude Assault 
Transport gunships used by the Grand Army of 
the Republic spaceworthy, or are they limited to 
traveling within a planet's atmosphere? 

"LAATs can be sealed to operate in the vacuum 
of space," Chee decrees in aresponse post. "But the 
standard LAAT is not equipped for long-distance 
space travel." 

In the world of continuity maintenance, Chee 
is something of an anomaly. Most geek-friendly 
franchises rely on volunteerism—while Chee was 
building the Holocron, fans of other canons were 
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Lucas Licensing oversees billions of 
dollars in merchandise—from pillows 
to Pez dispensers. 


working outside official imprimatur. 

Babylon 5 has a fan-created data¬ 
base. The Buffyverse has several. In 
fact, the best source for Star Wars 
information on the older stuff that 
Chee hasn't logged yet is an online 
database created and maintained by 

a community of fans that Chee views with wary respect. It's called, 
inevitably, the Wookieepedia. 

Naturally, some fans chafe at the Lucasfilmpronouncement-from- 
on-high approach. Take Curtis Saxton, a theoretical astrophysicist 
at the Mullard Space Science Laboratory in the UK. Beginning in 
1995, he released a series of amateur technical commentaries on 
TheForce.net, a Star Wars omnibus site, that sent shock waves 
through the fan community. 

Saxton wasn't wilting fan fiction—it was more like fan physics. He 
started out by estimating the size and power of various Star Wars 
vehicles and weapons, including the Death Star's planet-destroying 
superlaser (2.4 x 10 32 joules to blow up the planet Alderaan). His 
numbers didn't jibe with those in the Lucas Licensing-approved 
tech manuals. But he persisted. 

And that's what led to the Endor Holocaust. At the climax of 
Return of the Jedi, Death Star II explodes while orbiting a forested 
moon called Endor, populated by cuddly creatures called Ewoks. 
Saxton considered the Death Star's orbit, the power output of its 
hypermatter power source, and the sheer tonnage of debris its 
destruction would have generated, then concluded that the cli¬ 
mactic battle must have rained death and nuclear winter onto the 
teddy-bear tribe. He wrote: "The mass-extinction event at Endor 
is an inevitable physical consequence of the circumstances at the 
end of Return of the Jedi . As such, it indirectly enjoys canonical sta¬ 
tus, even though it was not clearly portrayed in the film." In other 
words, science says the Ewoks are dead. 

You can't posit the genocide of the Ewoks without igniting a 
backlash. In the forums, debates raged between self-described 
Saxtonites and their foes. This willingness of some obsessives to 
go deeper into the fictional world than its original creators did is a 
mainstay of fandom. "It goes back to Hugo Gernsback, the father of 
modern science fiction, who encouraged readers to dig into his sto¬ 
ries, expand on them, and critique the science," says Hemy Jenkins, 
a sci-fi fan and MIT media-studies professor. 

Despite Saxton's heretical notions, he later worked on four offi- 


BACK IN THE '70S, 
THEY DIDN'T 
POLICE THE SPINOFFS. 

In one novel, siblings 
Luke andLeia even 
get... affectionate. “It’s very 
wrong, ” Chee says. 


cial technical manuals. And the 
notion of an Endor Holocaust 
has been incorporated into sev¬ 
eral comics—as foul propaganda 
spread by Imperial loyalists. But 
the fact that official Star Wars 
products even addressed the idea 
shows how Influential wilting like 
Saxton's can be. It's called fanon- • 
fan-generated canon—and it's still 
a controversial notion to the priest¬ 
hood at Lucasfilm. "I don't like the 
term," Chee says. "There's no such 
thing as fan continuity." 

Yet even within the Holocron, 
not all reality is created equal. 
Chee coded a pulldown menu that 
lets him categorize entries. S, for 
example, stands for secondary 
continuity—early unvetted works, 
such as The Star Wars Holiday 
Special. Sure, it introduced fan- 
favorite character Boba Fett to the continuity. But it also featured 
Princess Leia singing a carol to celebrate the Wookiee ceremony 
of Life Day, and Harvey Korman in drag playing a cooking instruc¬ 
tor making Bantha Surprise. 

And then there's the very top level of canon, the inviolable, infal¬ 
lible level of Truth, marked GWL—George Walton Lucas. It's the 
divine word of the Creator who stands outside his universe and is 
not subject to the rules that govern it. Lucas approves eveiy impor¬ 
tant addition to the canon. The ambitious story beats contained in 
the new game The Force Unleashed were permitted only after he 
signed off—and spent hours talking to the developers about the 
relationship between Darth Vader and the Emperor. 

Yes, he'll accept outside ideas. The novel Heir to the Empire intro¬ 
duced the planet of Comscant, capital of the Old Republic, which Lucas 
later incorporated into the prequels. But he also used those prequels to 
retcon the hell out of Chee's otherwise well-integrated universe. Analdn 
Skywalker built C-3P0? GWL. Yoda knows Chewbacca? GWL. 

"George's view of the universe is his view," Chee says with a slightly 
grudging tone. "He's not beholden to what's gone before." 

The careful tending of the Star Wars continuity has yielded great 
wealth, but the key to a productive farm is to leave some fields fal¬ 
low. A complete Holocron would leave little room for fantasy—for 
fans who, as Jenkins says, "love unmapped nooks and crannies, the 
dark shadows we can fill in with our imagination." 

That's something that GWL understands. For instance, the origins 
of the Jedi master Yoda, his species, and his home planet are off-limits. 
The backstory isn't even in the Holocron. "It doesn't exist, except 
maybe in George's mind," Chee says. "He feels like, Tou don't have 
to explain everything all the time. Let's keep some mystery.'" 

But... what about the Holocron? 

“We work around him," Chee says. 11 
////////////////////^^^^ 

Senior editor cams baker (chris baker@wired.com) wrote 
about the return of Futurama in issue 15.12. For a photo gallery 
and images from The Force Unleashed, go to wired.com/extras. 
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The X-amine d Life 

Nick Veasey takes you inside... everything. A photo essay. 



Veasey is one of the few 
people who know how hard it is 
to get a crisp x-ray of a light bulb. 
For starters, the object has 
very little mass to absorb 
the radiation. And because the 
edges of the bulb curve away 
from the film, the x-rays get 
scattered about, causing 
distortion. So Veasey shot this 
bulb in a series of 10-second 
bursts. The succession of 
blasts builds up the energy 
necessary to capture the fine 
details, while their short duration 
keeps background radiation 
from clouding the picture. 


NOT MANY PHOTOGRAPHERS need a linear accelerator. But NickVeasey isn't your average shutter- 
bug. Instead of tweaking f-stops and light boxes, he fine-tunes the speed and frequency of energy pulses 
emitted by a Russian-made tabletop particle turbocharger. That's because Veasey doesn't work with tra¬ 
ditional cameras and film=he works with x-rays. *1 The 46-year-old Englishman estimates that over the 
past decade or so he's x-rayed more than 4,000 objects: flowers, football players, alarm clocks, tractors, 
even a 777. Tm interested in how things work, and x-rays show what's happening under the surface," he 
says. “Plus, they look cool." To get his pictures, Veasey uses industrial x-ray machines typically employed 
in art restoration (to examine oil paintings), electronics manufacturing (to inspect circuit boards), and 
the military (to check tanks for stress fractures). *1 Working with high doses of radiation isn't always 
easy. To minimize a patient's radiation exposure, medical x-ray techs grab their blurry stills in a fraction 
of a second; Veasey needs to bombard his subjects with ionizing radiation for as long as 12 minutes to get 
crisp shots. So to capture human forms, Veasey works with either skeletons in rubber suits (normally 


used to train radiologists) or cadavers that have 
been donated to science. When a corpse becomes 
available, he has at most eight hours to pose and 
shoot before rigor mortis sets in. *1 Veasey's images 
have brought Mm fine-art commissions, big-name 
commercial clients, and a long list of professional 
honors. Now he also has a book-length collection 
caUedX-ray coming out in October. But Veasey says 
he's just getting started. He is currently building 
Ms own $200,000 studio with 35-inch-tliick, lead- 
lined concrete walls. In there, he'll be able to see 
through anything, =lucas graves 
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To assemble this office building scene, which includes everything from a potted plant to steel elevator cogs, 
Veasey employed all three of his x-ray machines. Each item was captured individually (he used only one skeleton 
"model,” which he set in different poses) and then composited onto a master image. It took 200 x-rays to create 
the entire scene, including 26 shots just to depict the skeletons shaking hands. 
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The largest x-ray film is 
only 14 inches wide, 
so to capture items 
bigger than that—like 
this pair of DJ decks 
measuring 4 feet across— 
Veasey stitches together 
several shots in 
Photoshop. That’s also 
where he adds color to 
the black-and-white 
images for "technical 
grace.” The challenge 
with electronics, 
Veasey says, is the way 
the chaotic interiors 
complicate the image. 






























Veasey borrowed a cargo x-ray scanner normally used to search trucks crossing into the US from Mexico 
to create this image. Once he scanned the vehicle, Veasey used Photoshop to populate it with skeletons 
and objects he shot separately (yes, he x-rayed a fedora). A hospital in White Plains, New York, commissioned 
the piece to celebrate the opening of its new orthopedic facility. The medical center’s PR team had 
a promotional bus wrapped in the image drive around White Plains for nearly two months. 
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So you just forked over $30 million - : 

for a rocket ride to the International Space 

Station? Congratulations,comrade! . , 

Now get ready for eight months of hell in 
Russia’s grueling cosmonaut training camp. 

(One suggestion: Bring your own food.) 


BY DAVID KUSHNER / PHOTOGRAPHS BY BENEDICT REDGROVE 






























































"XOTMTE BbITb KOMAHflYlOmMM 
MJ1M MHXCEHEPOM?" 

“DO YOU WANT TO BE 
THE COMMANDER ORTHE 
ENGINEER?” 


the ISS comes with a stopover. Before 
they blast off, the wealthy adven¬ 
turers must spend as many as eight 
months at Russia's cosmonaut train¬ 
ing ground, Zvyozdny Gorodok, aka 
Star City. They live in cramped dormi¬ 
tories in the Prophylactory Building, 
or Prophy, which looks more YMCA 
than Star Trek. They slip and slide 
down frozen walkways past dilapi¬ 
dated Soviet structures. They subsist on 
cafeteria food slathered in mayo. They bury 
themselves in textbooks or ride “vomit com¬ 
ets" and centrifuges. 

“Everybody knows you can go to space 
if you are a perfect physical specimen and 
incredibly smart," Simonyi says. “But what 
if you are kind of normal?" 

Then you have to fork over $30 million to 
Space Adventures, a company that serves as 
go-between with the Russian space program. 
Just don't call its clients space tourists. 


Previous 
page: The 
plaza in front of 
the Cosmonaut 
House in Star 
City doubles as 
a flea market. 
Right: Richard 
Garriott, who 
bought a trip 
to the ISS. 


That's why he's get¬ 
ting remedial cosmo¬ 
naut training. Today's 
descent simulation is 
uneventful at first. 
But then the instruc¬ 
tor ups the ante with a 
malfunction, and Gar- 
riott's capsule veers off 
target. “I don't want to 
kill us!" Garriott yelps, flicking his mouse. 
“No way, dude!" 

Too late. The descent simulation ends. The 
instructor checks the results. “Your landing 
is very bad," he says gravely. Luckily, here in 
Star City they can restart and try again. 

zvyozdny gorodok is the birthplace of 
spaceflight. Ever since the Soviets built 
the cosmonaut training center in 1960, this 
city of 8,000 has been shrouded in mys¬ 
tery, even left off maps. After Yuri Gagarin 


Garriott will become 

the sixth private citizen to join the 240 -mile-high club— 
the most exclusive, high-octane clique on the planet. 


it's exactly the kind of question you'd 
expect to hear from Richard Garriott, the 
47-year-old father of massively multiplayer 
online gaming. His titles, which have sold 
more than 100 million copies, let gamers 
assume the role of magician, warrior, or sci- 
fi super-soldier. In real life, Garriott goes by 
the nickname Lord British and dresses up 
in Elizabethan garb. 

But on this May afternoon in a cramped 
classroom northeast of Moscow, Garriott is 
not playing a game. He's fiddling with a joy¬ 
stick, but he's training for a real-life mission 
as a cosmonaut. In front of him is a simula¬ 
tion of the control panel of the Soyuz space¬ 
ship. “I know you are great computer gamer, 
so here you go," his instructor jokes in a thick 
Russian accent as he fires up the videoscreen 
so Garriott can practice a descent. 

When the Soyuz TMA-13 spacecraft 
blasts off from Kazakhstan on Octo¬ 
ber 12 and travels to the International 
Space Station, Garriott will be 
onboard. The Soyuz can accom¬ 
modate three people. US astro¬ 
naut Mike Fincke will sit in the 
left seat, and mission com¬ 
mander Yuri Lonchakov will 
occupy the center seat. Garriott 
didn't have the right stuff, but 
he did buy the right seat. 

Garriott will become the sixth private 
citizen to join the most exclusive, most 
high-octane clique on the planet: Call it the 
240-mile-high club. Membership includes 
Greg Olsen, who made his fortune develop¬ 
ing infrared cameras; Mark Shuttleworth, 
the software engineer who spearheaded 
Ubuntu; and Charles Simonyi, former chief 
architect of Microsoft. What they have in 
common, other than tremendous success 
in the tech industry, is a willingness to pay 
tens of millions of dollars for a week and 
a half in space. 

But here's the fine print: That ticket to 


“That term implies you are there to take 
photos and hang out," Garriott says. “I'm 
trying to prove you can actually be a valu¬ 
able contributor to the activities on board 
the space station." He notes that he'll be con¬ 
ducting research on protein crystal growth 
on behalf of a biotech firm. But he doesn't 
deny that he's really going up because it 
will be a friggin' blast. “I'd be misleading 
you if I didn't admit that it's a very selfish 
activity," he says. 

Selfish, and potentially risky for the rest 
of the crew. “There are a million ways I can 
screw up and kill everyone," Garriott says. 


trained here and became the first per¬ 
son to travel into space, Star City became 
a sort of Bolshevik Oz in the minds of the 
Russian people, with highly evolved star 
men living in gleaming silver towers. 

The reality, Garriott discovers as he 
checks in at the security booth on his first 
day of training in January, is a bit different. 
Nearby, an old woman sells chocolate and 
cigarettes from a tiny kiosk. Garriott makes 
his way past the solemn armed guards at the 
gate and follows a trail through the tower¬ 
ing pines. Grim cement buildings covered 
in peeling paint rise from the cracked pave- 
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ment. An enormous babushka trudges past, 
lugging a grocery sack. 

Tributes to Gagarin are everywhere. There 
are paintings of him, like religious icons, in 
all the buildings. There are statues and busts 
of him outside the Yuri A. Gagarin Russian 
State Science Research Cosmonaut Train¬ 
ing Center. There's a bizarre futurist sculp¬ 
ture of him flying through a symbolic ring in 
front of the so-called Cosmonaut's House. 
The building houses a museum, but it's also 
the site of a flea market, where locals haggle 
over G-strings and furry hats. 

Garriott arrives at his new quarters, a 


drafty little apartment on the third floor of 
the Prophy. He tacks up inspirational pic¬ 
tures of Gagarin, as well as posters of some 
of his videogames. On the door, he has put up 
a picture of himself and penciled ri c hard 
garriott lives here underneath it. 

"It's like going to a monastery,'' says 
Simonyi, who stayed here from Septem¬ 
ber 2006 to March 2007. "You have a small 
bag and a toilet kit and move into a dorm. 
You have to live very simply.'' 

"The whole lifestyle of Star City was very 
different from what I was used to,'' says 
Space Adventures' fourth orbital client, 


Anousheh Ansari, a 42-year-old US-based 
Iranian woman and a sponsor of the Ansari 
X Prize (a $10 million competition to develop 
a reusable manned spaceship). "You can't 
count on hot water. A lot of time, the water 
that comes out is dark brown and starts 
lightening up only after 20 minutes. I'm 
lactose intolerant and need a special diet. 
But over there, I had to learn to live with 
what was available.'' 

Garriott thought ahead and packed a 
stockpile of gamer meals: candy bars and 
Kraft Macaroni & Cheese. He lined up his 
rations on a shelf when he arrived, then sat 
on the edge of his bed. Gone were his per¬ 
sonal assistant, his 6,000-square-foot man¬ 
sion, his sprawling 13-acre lawn, and his 
private observatory. But he was as giddy as 
a kid on his first day of college. 

w i grew up in a place like this, where 
everyone I knew went to space," Garriott 
tells me over a lunch of veal and cabbage 
at a dreary Star City cafeteria. The place 
he's talking about is Nassau Bay, a Hous¬ 
ton suburb favored by NASA employees 
because of its proximity to the Johnson 
Space Center. His father, Owen Garriott, 
rocketed to Skylab in 1973 and to Spacelab-1 
in 1983. "I always assumed that my future 
would include going into space," he says. 

But there was a problem: His vision sucked. 
When Garriott was a preteen, his family doc¬ 
tor at NASA showed him the results of his eye 
test. "I'm so sorry, Richard," he said. "You’ll 
never be accepted as an astronaut." 

"It was just kind of a shock," Garriott says, 
sawing away at his glistening pile of meat. 
"But I went from shock to dismay to 'Who 
is he to tell me what I can't do?'" 

Young Garriott spent his days monkeying 
around with electronics and his nights play¬ 
ing Dungeons & Dragons. He turned his love 
of role-playing games into a career, coding 
the Ultima franchise and cofounding the 
















































development studio Origin Systems. In 1992, 
Electronic Arts bought Origin for $35 mil¬ 
lion in stock, making Garriott a very wealthy 
geek. He spent some of that on a mansion 
he dubbed Britannia Manor, outfitted with 
secret passageways. 

Garriott may have made his riches design¬ 
ing adventures for others, but he has also 
orchestrated plenty of adventure for himself. 
A symbol representing his motto, "Ethical 
hedonism," is tattooed on one of his ankles 
along with a ring of additional tattoos, each 
marking a memorable experience—like div¬ 
ing to the Titanic or hunting for meteorites 
in Antarctica. But those terrestrial exploits 
weren't enough for Lord British. 

So in the late '90s, Garriott became a donor 
to and board member of the X Prize Foun¬ 
dation, the organization created by Peter 
Diamandis to foster private space initia¬ 
tives. He also invested in Diamandis' para¬ 
bolic flight company, Zero-G, and became 
an investor and board member of Space 
Adventures, a company that had just been 


founded as a kind of space travel agency. 

In 1998, Eric Anderson, president and 
cofounder of Space Adventures, pitched 
NASA and the Russians on the idea of sell¬ 
ing a seat aboard a spacecraft. NASA balked, 
but the cash-starved Russians were game. 
Though Star City had been top secret until 
the end of the Cold War, it was now open¬ 
ing up in a bid for tourism money. The Rus¬ 
sians told Anderson they needed funding 
for a study on the feasibility of selling a 
ride on theSoyuz. 

Garriott, flush with wealth from the sale of 
Origin, says he gave hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to finance the research. Around the 
year 2000, the Russians came back with an 
answer: Space Adventures could purchase a 
seat in the capsule... for $20 million. 

Garriott didn't flinch. He signed up, fig¬ 
uring he was first in line. His trip was set 
for April 2001. 

Then the dotcom bubble burst, taking 
most of Garriott's cash with it. In his place 
went US investor Dennis Tito, who would 


go down in history as the first citizen space 
explorer. "It was devastating," Garriott says. 
Four more multimillionaire cosmonauts 
and six years later, Garriott finally scraped 
together the dough for the trip, which now 
costs $30 million. "I'm spending the major¬ 
ity of my money to do this," he says. 

When he arrived at Star City on Janu¬ 
ary 20, 2008, Garriott found a comrade: 
Aussie-born playboy Nik Halik, a 39-year- 
old fellow millionaire who made his money 
in real estate and stocks. Halik now travels 
the world as a motivational speaker and 
self-described "thrillionaire." 

Halik told Garriott of his childhood spent 
indoors with chronic asthma. While other 
kids played outside, he would sit in bed 
thumbing through Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and compiling a list of the 10 things 
he wanted to do before he died. By the 
time he got to Star City, he had crossed 
off the bulk of his list: mansions in Myko¬ 
nos and Morocco—check. Chasing torna¬ 
does—check. Lunch in a submersible on the 
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Titanic— check. A night in the sarcophagus 
of the King's Chamber in the Great Pyramid 
of Giza—not on his list, but bloody wicked. 
Tve got three more to go: the space station, 
Everest, and the lunar surface," he says. 
"After that, I'm done.'' 

Technically, Halik isn't signed up to fly 
until at least April 2009, but he coughed up 
an extra $3 million to come here early ...just 
in case. Garriott points at Halik and jokes, 
"I'm the one going to space, unless this guy 
breaks my legs.'' Halik grins broadly. 

Though Space Adventure clients pay a 
fortune for their trip, there's no guarantee 
they'll actually make it. The slightest ail¬ 
ment could scuttle their plans. In 2004, an 
x-ray turned up a spot on Olsen's lung, and 
the infrared-camera developer had to wait 
a year for clearance to fly. The 37-year-old 
Japanese dotcom millionaire Daisuke Eno- 
moto suffered a worse fate. Just a month 
before his 2006 liftoff, he was diagnosed 
with a kidney stone. Ansari took his place. 
Enomoto has yet to make his flight. 


Top row, from left: post near Soyuz Simulator #7; 
one of the many shrines to Yuri Gagarin on the 
Star City campus; Garriott and Halik training in 
the fake Soyuz; the 300-ton centrifuge that sub¬ 
jects cosmonauts to 9 gs of force. Bottom row, 
from left: the Soyuz training control room; a 
re-creation of Gagarin’s Soyuz landing module; 
segments of a model International Space Station 
that can be lowered into a pool for space-walk 
practice; a statue of Gagarin flying through a ring 
that represents earthly limitations. 


Garriott had a close call of his own. Just 
before departing for Russia, doctors found a 
hemangioma on his liver. Though the small, 
benign lesion could have been with him 
his whole life and never caused a problem, 
there was a slim chance it could rupture and 
bleed in space. Garriott underwent surgery 
to have it removed. He shows me the 6-inch 
scar on his belly. 

All winter, the two wealthy adventurers 
carefully navigate the icy sidewalks, know¬ 
ing that a minor injury could ground them. 
In the cafeteria, they usually eat alone. When 
they pass cosmonauts, all they get is a grunt 


and nod of acknowledgment. 

It's not hard to imagine why 
they're having trouble fitting in: 
Though the months of prepara¬ 
tion seem daunting to Garriott 
and Halik, a cosmonaut spends 
several years training for a flight. 
And the outsiders' eccentricities 
haven't exactly endeared them to 
the locals. Garriott wears two rat- 
tails, which he's been cultivating for more 
than 20 years. He has them rebraided occa¬ 
sionally and is working up the nerve to ask 
someone at the Star City barbershop for 
help. But that's nothing: Before Enomoto 
was grounded, he talked about dressing up 
as an anime character during his flight and 
trying to assemble a toy robot in space. 

The chores assigned to the travelers are 
rather unglamorous. During his 2002 space 
trip, Shuttleworth drained the sewage. 
Garriott will be tasked with similar grunt 
work, like pumping out condensation. And 
while he is trained to perform all roles in 
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case of an emergency, he will have 4 

no mission-critical responsibili¬ 
ties. "There is nothing the right- 
seat person is doing that couldn't 
be done by one of the other crew 
members/' he says. "Even if the 
person in the right seat faints, 
the crew is perfectly capable of 
flying the vehicle. The minimum 
training for us is 'Don't mess with things.''' 

Marina Driga, a military captain and press 
liaison, confides what some around Star City 
think of its high-profile trainees: "People say 
it is better to send monkey." 

"ya doomayoo, ya mogoo, ya boodoo," 
says a hulking old Russian with a blue V-neck 
sweater, a gray comb-over, and two gold teeth. 

"Now you repeat," his translator tells Gar- 
riott and Halik: "I think! I can! I vill!" 

"I think, I can, I will," the two trainees 
respond lifelessly. 

It's early afternoon in a Khrushchev-era 
building in Star City. We're gathered in a 
wood-paneled classroom. Nearby, there's an 
anatomical model with an exposed brain. A 
chart hanging from a cabinet shows a man in 
what looks at first glance like an electrode- 
studded diaper. 

Halik and Garriott sit opposite their 
instructor, Rostislav Bogdashevsky, a psy¬ 
chologist who has been training cosmo¬ 
nauts for more than 45 years. Behind him, 
there's a large black-and-white photo of his 
star pupil, Gagarin, smiling down. The mere 
mention of that Soviet hero elicits a hearty 
grin from Bogdashevsky. "There vas no one 
like him," the psychologist says through the 
heavily accented translator. "He vas good 
at adapting to everything. He vas himself 
all the time." 

And now, Bogdashevsky is training the 
psyches of a couple of wealthy foreigners. 
Problem is, his nuggets of wisdom don't 
always survive the journey into English. 
As the translator says things like "Stress is 
yourself," an assistant cycles through a slide 
show that rarely syncs with the lecture. 

"Can you tell me how many psychic states 
we can have?" Bogdashevsky asks. 

Garriott shrugs. "Seven?" 

Bogdashevsky smiles and shakes his head. 
"You make mistake. There are 63." 

It's one thing to adjust to life in Star City— 
but quite another to endure the confound¬ 
ing, confining, and sometimes just plain 
goofy training regimen. The first challenge 


is the language. Garriott is 
an autodidact wunderkind 
who persuaded his high 
school teachers that learn¬ 
ing Basic code counted as ful¬ 
filling his foreign-language 
requirement. He won't be as 
fortunate at Star City. All of 
the instructions, instrumen¬ 
tation, and communications in space will 
be in Russian. So, for four hours a day, Gar¬ 
riott and Halik slave over fat, dusty language 
books in class, then tote them back to the 
Prophy to study more at night. 

The grueling physical training is a relief 
from all the Cyrillic lettering. Some of it is 
standard conditioning in the drab smelly 
gym. No Tae Bo or aerobics—just medicine 
balls, a pool, and weight machines. (The most 
interesting thing in the gym is Gagarin's old 
locker, the contents sealed behind glass.) 

Other training sessions involve what's 
called a vestibular chair. All trainees rou¬ 
tinely get strapped into this torture device. 
The black chair sits on a round wooden plat¬ 
form in a small, dank room. Once someone 
is buckled in, the chair spins like a mid¬ 
way ride, clockwise and counterclockwise 
for as long as 10 minutes at a stretch. As 
Garriott gyrates, he's instructed to tilt his 
head forward and back—the better to cre¬ 
ate disorientation. "You can feel this kind 
of... sloshing in your inner ear," he says. 
"NASA stopped using it, but the Russians 
still believe it helps desensitize you so you 
don't get motion sickness." Sometimes the 
lab coats pepper the cosmonauts with math 
questions while they're strapped in, just to 
see how their brains are functioning. 

Nausea is also a problem during the doz¬ 
ens of trips they take on the vomit comet, 
a plane that follows a parabolic trajectory, 
letting you experience weightlessness in 
10 -second increments during the drop. 
Trainees are advised to pack several plas¬ 
tic bags for the trip, since they're likely to 
fill more than one with the contents of their 
stomach. As a veteran of 150 parabolas on 
Diamandis' Zero-G flights, Garriott passed 
without losing a beet. 

All this is nothing compared with the 
TsF-18 centrifuge. Weighing 300 tons and 
measuring 59 feet long, it looks like a giant 
blue phallus. It spins at 170 miles per hour, 
and riders are instructed not to open their 
mouth while in motion because the pres¬ 
sure will break their jaw, according to Driga. 


"It is like nightmare," she adds. "Imagine 
being buried deep in sand and wanting to 
move but cannot.” 

This ordeal is preparation for Hie inevitable 
physical challenges of the mission. During 
launch of the Soyuz craft, cosmonauts expe¬ 
rience four times the force of gravity. As if 
that weren't harrowing enough, the past 
two reentries were "ballistic," meaning that 
instead of controlled descent, the capsules 
were essentially in free fall—hitting up to 
9 gs. (NASA shuttle descents typically hit 
only 3 gs.) "I'm not a worrier," Garriott says. 
But the fact that no one is sure what caused 
those ballistic descents can't be a comfort. 

When he's enduring 9 gs in the centrifuge, 
he can at least clutch the "dead man's stick," 
a controller with a button he can release 
if the savage gravitational force becomes 
unbearable (or if he passes out). 

There are no dead man's sticks in space. 
And no matter how stressed anyone gets, they 
can't even enjoy a little release by manipulat¬ 
ing their own joystick: One of the effects of 
weightlessness is reduced blood flow to the 
lower half of your body. The rumor in Star 
City is that many have tried in vain to get it 
up out there. "There vas top-secret program 
of this," Driga says. "But the man could not 
perform. Viagra vill not help." 

Going to the bathroom in space may be 
the trickiest docking maneuver of all. In a 
Star City museum that includes replicas of 
the MIR space station and Gagarin's capsule, 
the first thing everyone wants to see is the 
space toilet. It's a small plastic bucket with 
a crotch cup and a vacuum. To use it, Gar¬ 
riott will have to position himself over the 
bucket, and a suction tube will Hoover up his 
crap. During tours, the guide paints a pristine 
picture of the process, involving a seamless 
deposit of waste into a bag that's sealed for 
storage until landing. "This vay,” he says, 
"everything is clean and nice in space!" 

Not quite. After Olsen took his spaceflight, 
he phoned Enomoto with urgent advice. 
"Always have napkins with you," Olsen said. 
"There's an old saying that no matter how 
you shake and dance, the last few drops go 
down your pants. That happens in space, 
too." One space tourist (whose identity is 
closely guarded) forgot to switch on the 
vacuum in the ISS toilet before off-loading. 
The results were disastrous, and the cham¬ 
ber was splattered with feces. Even worse, 
the unlucky traveler had to float over and 
tell the other cosmonauts in halting Rus- 


This full¬ 
sizetraining 
version of 
the Soyuz 
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sian about the urgent—and potentially life- 
threatening—spill. 

As the psychology training winds down 
for the day, the good Bogdashevsky leans 
over the table and passionately gestures at 
his two students. For the past two hours, 
they've discussed howto resolve any nega¬ 
tive emotion in space. The lecture closes 
with a series of physical exercises they can 
do while strapped into their space chair. 


"Throw away negative emotion," the trans¬ 
lator says as Bogdashevsky rubs his ears. 
"Warm up your ears!" the translator says as 
Bogdashevsky rubs his stomach. "Massage 
your internal organs! Three or four times a 
day for five minutes!" 

Garriott and Halik nod dutifully. "Now 
you not have problems," Bogdashevsky con¬ 
cludes. "You understand positive thinking. He 
who manages to do this is immortal soul." 

by april 12, after four months of isolation, 
stress, and discomfort, our civilian spaceniks 
are finally starting to settle in. It's Cosmo¬ 
nauts Day, a holiday honoring Gagarin's 
first flight into space, and in Star City the 
celebration lasts late into the night. The 
thrillionaire wannabe-cosmonauts haven't 
been invited. But they show up anyway. 

It's held in a giant yurt covered with camel 
hair; inside are famous cosmonauts and 
their families. Many of the men are wear¬ 
ing traditional Uzbek robes and are seated 
around an enormous table overflowing with 
food. But everyone is staring at Garriott and 
Halik as they walk in, and the two feel like 
they've been caught trespassing. 

After an awkward pause, they are wel¬ 
comed in broken English, and a long, alcohol- 
filled night ensues. "That was when we first 
got to know all these cosmonauts really 
well," Garriott says. He and Halik may have 
been perceived as effete space tourists (or 
monkeys) at first, but they learned enough 
Russian to make themselves understood, 
and they stuck it out long enough to prove 
their commitment. Garriott and Halik can 
now joke around with the residents of Star 


City. Halik chums it up with the bosomy, 
middle-aged woman who runs the cantina. 
Garriott later finds the unlikely pair in the 
kitchen, where they're seeing who can down 
more vodka shots. 

After that night, the American and the 
Aussie increasingly felt accepted as mem¬ 
bers of the Star City family. Before one 
cosmonaut came back from space, Garriott 
and Halik talked the Prophy housemothers 


into giving them the key to her room so they 
could wrap every bit of her place in toilet 
paper, all the way down to the grapes in 
her fridge. The older Russian cosmonauts 
even showed the pair a secret way into the 
building in order to dodge the standard 
postflight quarantine. 

But no amount of camaraderie and train¬ 
ing can prepare Halik and Garriott for the 
worst part of the journey, worse than the 
grueling training, worse than the punish¬ 
ing gs of takeoff, worse than the indigni¬ 
ties of space bathrooms. "The hardest part 
of the trip was coming back," Ansari says. 
"You realize that you may never experi¬ 
ence this again." It's difficult to readjust to 
life on Earth, to go from being a temporary 
cosmonaut to being a normal civilian. Olsen 
is known to wear his old Star City jump¬ 
suit to schools and youth groups, happy for 
the opportunity to recount the story of the 
greatest moments of his life. 

Garriott has a simple solution for post¬ 
orbital ennui: another ticket to space, which 
could now be as much as $45 million. "I'm 
already strategizing how I can earn the 
required funds," he says. 

there's a full-scale Soyuz replica in a Star 
City facility known as Building 1. Garriott 
and Halik squeeze into the fake space¬ 
craft and slip on their headsets. It's time 
to run through another descent exercise, 
an instructor tells them over an intercom. 
And this time, no one is nearby to help them. 

The capsule is so cramped that Garriott 
and Halik can't lean forward in their seats 
to reach certain buttons; they have to jab at 


them with 18-inch metal wands. The exer¬ 
cise today involves separating the Soyuz 
from the ISS and returning to Earth. They go 
through the motions of releasing the latch 
from the space station. 

Garriott begins the countdown in prepara¬ 
tion for firing the thrusters. "Ten, nine, eight, 
seven, six..he says. His finger is poised over 
the Manual Fire button in case the thrusters 
don't kick in at the right instant, which could 
cause the Soyuz to skip off 
the edge of the atmosphere 
like a stone on a pond. 

But the thrusters work 
fine. One minute later, Gar¬ 
riott begins a second count¬ 
down, this time to signal the 
end of the thruster burn. 
"Ten, nine, eight, seven, 
six..." The thrusters click off. Just before 
entering the atmosphere, the Soyuz sepa¬ 
rates from the habitation and instrumenta¬ 
tion chambers, and, as Garriott puts it, "we 
wait to fall out of the sky." 

This simulated landing is a success. No bal¬ 
listic reentry. Touchdown complete. 

Aside from surviving the trip, Garriott has 
one more wish—to earn the title of astronaut. 
As a gamer, he cares deeply about the differ¬ 
ence between character classes—whether a 
ninja, merchant, or citizen spaceman. But the 
moniker he has dreamed of all his life is not 
coming easily. NASA has strict rules about 
how it titles its explorers, and Garriott can¬ 
not qualify, no matter what he does, because 
he's a private citizen. Instead of an astronaut, 
they'll call him a space flight participant. 

Garriott thinks that's ridiculous. "Every 
dictionary says that astronaut and cosmo¬ 
naut are synonyms," he says. "It means any¬ 
one who trains for or participates in space 
flight, period. And once you start training at 
Star City, they call you cosmonaut." 

But they sometimes call him something 
else, too. As Garriott steps out of the Soyuz, 
a Russian guard in green fatigues is there 
to meet him. Garriott has never seen him 
before, but the dude—clearly a diehard 
Ultima fan—knows him. "Hail Lord Brit¬ 
ish!" he says, in his thick Russian accent. 
Velcome home. Ed 
//////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor david kushner 
(david@davidkushner.com) wrote 
about AIresearchers in issue 16.02. For 
more photos and video from Star City, 
visit wired.com/extras. 


But now they know enough Russian 
to chum it up with the other Star City residents. 
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Shai Agassi 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127 


Democrat named Steve Israel, Agassi set¬ 
tles into a leather couch and makes a direct 
pitch. “Whoever is number 44," meaning the 
next president, “will transfer $2 trillion to 
$3 trillion out of the economy"—the amount 
America will spend on foreign oil in his first 
term. This is a line Agassi has been testing 
lately, and Israel seems to bite. “So what 
do we do?" asks the legislator. Agassi lays 
it out: He wants tax hikes on gas-powered 
cars. Israel tells him that will never fly. As 
Agassi discusses other possible incentives, 
Israel interrupts him: “We don't make bat¬ 
teries, so aren't we going to swap out for¬ 
eign-oil dependence for foreign-battery 
reliance?" It's a strange theory, but Agassi 
doesn't blink. The conversation suddenly 
shifts to the best way to set up a battery¬ 
manufacturing center in the congressman's 
Long Island district. 

Israel is late for a vote, so everyone hus¬ 
tles off toward the Capitol. As Israel veers 
away toward the House floor, Agassi enters 
an elevator followed by Kansas senator Sam 
Brownback. Granoff, who seems to know 
everyone in DC, introduces the two and 
quickly explains Better Place. Brownback 
asks if he can buy one of Agassi's cars. “One 
problem: We need the infrastructure first,” 
Agassi says. “That's what we're building." 

“All you need is a plug, right? Why would 
you need an infrastructure?" asks Brown¬ 
back, who towers over Agassi. 

Agassi pulls out his BlackBerry: “We're 
like AT&T, not Nokia," he says. But the cell 
phone analogy doesn't click here. 

“So you're like a long extension cord?" 
asks Brownback, and everyone laughs 
politely. Agassi starts to explain, but the 
senator steps out. Granoff promises that 
he'll bring the two men together soon for a 
more substantial discussion. 

The rest of the day proves equally unsatis¬ 
fying. One senator cancels at the last minute; 


another offers little but good wishes. In nearly 
every meeting, insiders ruefully give the same 
advice. Getting anything like the deal he has 
in Israel is going to be impossible. 

Washington was a bust, but there are 
other ways to conquer America. Agassi has 
already been contacted by the mayor of Los 
Angeles and politicians in Michigan and 
New York City. San Francisco mayor Gavin 
Newsom was in Agassi's Young Global Lead¬ 
ers class. “My proposal was about health care 
or something in San Francisco," Newsom says 
sheepishly. He traveled to Israel to meet with 
Better Place in May. But Agassi is wary. For 
one thing, San Francisco is hardly an island, 
and as leader of a municipality, Newsom has 
few tax levers he can pull to make the electric 
car affordable. That hasn't kept the mayor 
from combing through statutes for fees the 
city might lift. “This is the irony: The city is 
working harder to get their business than 
the business itself. Shouldn't he be sucking 
up to San Francisco?" Newsom asks, only 
half joking. 

But there is a natural place to start in the 
US. The island state, Hawaii, depends on 
shipped-in oil; a full 14 percent of the state's 
annual $62 billion gross domestic product 
goes to oil producers, more than any state 
in the nation. After Israel announced its Bet¬ 
ter Place plans in January, Hawaii governor 
Linda Lingle asked for a meeting. 

This spring, Agassi went to Honolulu. The 
governor ushered him into her grand koa- 
wood-paneled conference room. She sat at 
the head of the table, flanked by cabinet mem¬ 
bers. Agassi showed them how the model 
worked, how it would roll out, how unstop¬ 
pable it would be. The governor's people 
wanted to know why this wasn't just shift¬ 
ing the environmental burden to the electric 
utility. Agassi said he'd pay a premium to buy 
energy made only from renewable sources, 
making it cost-effective for the utility to put 
in wind farms or solar-powered plants— 
something Lingle has been pushing for. The 
tom*ism and economic development director 
was impressed, but one thing bothered him: 
Consumers want choices. “This is Hawaii," he 
said. “Where are the convertibles?" 

At a larger meeting a few weeks later, one 
of Agassi's lieutenants made the case to doz¬ 
ens of Hawaii's business and political lead¬ 
ers. Like others, Dave Rolf was intrigued. He 
represents the state's auto dealers, a power¬ 
ful lobby in the state capitol that's against 


anything that cuts into car dealer profits. 
The meeting lasted eight hours, and Rolf left 
stunned. Not only was this going to happen, 
he decided, it needed to happen, and Hawaii 
was the perfect place. He fired off a letter to 
GM's regional head in California urging the 
carmaker to pay attention. The auto indus¬ 
try needed to be part of this from the get-go. 
They needed to be making electric cars. “This 
is kind of a world-changer," Rolf says. 

A few months ago, I stopped by Agassi's 
Palo Alto headquarters to sit in on a three- 
day strategy meeting. The company has just 
moved in, and the walls are still decorated 
with motivational posters put up by the pre¬ 
vious tenant. Empty cubicles are waiting 
to be filled. 

The entire staff is trying to write a mission 
statement with help from a moderator. He 
flips through slides on a screen: “Our mis¬ 
sion is to transform personal mobility." “Our 
mission is to break the world's oil addiction 
(before it breaks us)." 

Agassi, in a black leather jacket, a stiff blue- 
and-white button-down, and faded jeans, 
stops the moderator. “We still think we're 
selling to them," he says, after one of his 
long, drawn-out pauses. “We're not. It's not 
us to them. It's them to us. You see, people 
want this to happen; we just happen to be in 
the way of their getting what they want. We 
can't give them the car fast enough. That's 
something we need to capture: ‘We're here 
to serve you,' not ‘We're here to sell to you.' 
We're a facilitator, not the creator. This is 
going to be a community. We just need to get 
out of their way. They're going to push for 
policy, they're going to sell the cars, they're 
going to be zealots." 

I start thinking about the people he has 
already hooked: mayors, CEOs, investors, 
statesmen, even car dealers. At one point, 
Tal had marveled to me about Shai's ability 
to convince you that the answers to the most 
challenging problems are easy and obvious. 
“He tells you the story, and it sounds so sim¬ 
ple. Why don't we have it today? Why isn't 
it here already?" 

It's true. Shai Agassi has only one car, 
no charging stations, and not a single cus¬ 
tomer—yet everyone who meets him already 
believes he can see the future. 

Senior writer daniel roth (daniel = roth 
@wired.com) wrote about the new Google 
phone in issue 16.07. 
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Red Camera 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133 

log quotes $25,296 for a four-week shoot- 
more than the cost of purchasing a Red. “It's 
clearly the future of cinematography/' Peter 
Hyams says. “You can buy this camera. You 
can own it. That's why people are excited." 

Even so, traditionalists cling to film's reli¬ 
ability. Film is tangible. Hard drives crash; 
files get corrupted. “You put film in a can and 
stick it on a shelf, and it costs $1,000 a year to 
store," says Stephen Lighthill, who teaches 
cinematography at the American Film Insti¬ 
tute. “With a project that starts as data, you 
have it on a hard drive, which has to be nursed 
and upgraded. It's an electronic, mechanical 
device that can't be left unplugged." Preserv¬ 
ing a 4K digital master of a feature film would 
cost $12,000 a year, according to a report by 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. And that doesn't address the reliability 
of the camera itself. “In the slammin', jarnmin' 
world of production, you want a really tough 
machine that takes very simple approaches 
to problems," Lighthill says. “I'm not sure 
Red is the way to go. It's a supercomputer 
with a lens on it." 

Proponents dismiss such criticism as 
Luddite drivel. “Hollywood is just used to 
shooting on film,” says Rengt Jan Jonsson, 
cinematographer on the Fox TV show Bones. 
“Honestly, if you proposed the film work-flow 
today, you'd be taken to the city square and 
himg. Imagine I told you we're going to shoot 
on superexpensive cameras, using rolls of 
celluloid made in China that are a one-time- 
use product susceptible to scratches and that 
can't be exposed to fight. And you can't even 
be sure you got the image until they're devel¬ 
oped. And you have to dip them in a special 
fluid that can ruin them if it's mixed wrong. 
People would think I was crazy." 

As Reds infiltrate Hollywood, the typical 
filmgoer might not notice much difference 
at first. After all, once they're projected 
onto a cineplex screen, movies shot with 


Jannard's camera will look like the analog 
movies audiences are used to. Rut the cam¬ 
era's ease of use and lower cost are sure to 
change the industry. “There's talent on the 
streets, kids with ideas who have stories 
to tell and never get a chance," Jannard 
says. “Up to now, they've been limited to 
tools that confine their stories to YouTube." 
Access to this kind of tech will make it easier 
for aspiring auteurs to break in and could 
ultimately expand the range and variety of 
films that get made. 

Of course, most theaters still show movies 
the old-fashioned way, running analog film in 
front of a bright fight. For now, pictures shot 
with the Red must be transferred to celluloid 
for distribution. It's a cumbersome system: 
A full-length feature might take as many as 
five (heavy, expensive to print) reels. A major 
release goes to at least 3,500 theaters. Plus, 
the celluloid stock gets damaged and dirty 
and has to be sent in for cleaning and repair 
after every few dozen screenings. 

Luckily, analog projection seems to be on 
the way out. In March, four big Hollywood 
studios announced plans to retrofit 10,000 
screens—about a quarter of the US total— 
for digital projection at 2K. Movies shot 
with Red's 4K camera will look every bit as 
good as those shot on film, and they'll all 
be ads for the company's next camera, the 
Epic, with more than 5,000 lines of resolu¬ 
tion. That's a knockout pixel punch. I ask 
Jannard if Red plans to develop a 4K pro¬ 
jector or perhaps even a 5K that it would 
market to theater owners. He's cagey. “I 
will say that the future of motion-capture 
will be digital," he says, “and I think you can 
extend that to say the future of presenta¬ 
tion will be digital." 

Jannard is doing his best to fulfill that 
prophecy. He spends nights on the compa¬ 
ny's Internet user forums sifting through 
customer feedback, answering technical 
questions, and addressing rumors about 
upcoming products. “I'm passionate about 
this because I'm building the camera I've 
always wanted to shoot with," he says. 
“When my grandkids and great-grandkids 
look back, they're going to say I was a cam¬ 
era builder. I did handgrips and then goggles 
and then sunglasses to prepare myself. Rut 
cameras are magic." IH 
////////////^^^^ 

michael behar (michael@michael 
behar.com) wrote about computer graph¬ 
ics guru Jos Siam in issue 16.01. 
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Get paid to control ;/ . 
the world. 




Have you used a TV, a car, running water, an iPOD, or a computer lately? 
Nearly every modern convenience and necessity is the result of complex 
processes. Without talented people to design, build, and maintain these 
processes, these technological advances could never have happened and 
future innovation would be impossible. Automation professionals literally 
"control" the world. 

To get your own superpowers, visit www.isa.org/controltheworld. 



To join go to 

wiredinsider.com/getwired 


95 % of our grads get a fantasy job in the real world. 

):■ guildhall.smu.edu 
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EXCHANGE 

Find your next great buy online. Introducing WIRED Exchange Digital 
Marketplace: WIRED's new one-stop shopping website featuring the 
latest products and services from our advertising partners. 


Shop today at wiredinsider.com/exchange 


OH IUIY GOD!!! 

They wrote that right on my web page? 


iComment.com 


Stick your opinions all over the Web! 


GET FLASHED! 

Flash animation for web & mobile 


((earworm)) 

www.earwormmedia.com 
(908) 995-4865 


Channel the Worm! 
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CaBKrtwto set up an eppomtmer# 


• Saved Searches 

• Saved Properties 


Special Offers 


Grow your 
with a 1&1 


Search 

• Buy a Home 

• Rent a Home 

• Find a Neighborhood 

• Find a Lender 

• Find a Mover 


Get FREE Domain Names 

with every hosting plan 

Design your website 

with easy-to-use tools 

Use the 1&1 E-mail Marketing Tool 

to contact your visitors 

Drive traffic to your website 

with our easy-to-use Marketing Center 


Welcome to Bennet's Realty Agents 

Bennet's Realty Agents have been finding 
properties for people in Sunningham for the 
last 22 years. We are a family run business who 
emphasize clear and honest communication with 
a duty to provide an equitable service to all. 


Service 

• Market Conditions 

• Check out your Credit 

• Calculators 

M I nnl Mnrtnanr Rates 


World's #1 Web Host 


With a wide variety of products and hosting packages, superior data center technology, 
excellent reliability, special offers, great prices and a 90-day-money-back guarantee, 
it's no wonder customers trust 1&1 as their web host company! 
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business 

website! 




50 % 

OFF 

OFFER ENDS 08/31/2008! __ 





1&1 

Go Daddy 

Hostway 

Best Value: 

Compare for yourself. 

BUSINESS 

PREMIUM 

STANDARD 

Included Domains 
(.com, .net, .org, .info or .biz) 

3 Domains FREE 

Valued at up to $20.97/year! 

$1.99/year 

- 

Web Space 

250 GB 

300 GB 

150 GB 

Monthly Transfer Volume 

2,500 GB 

3,000 GB 

Unlimited 

Mailbox Size 

2,000 MB 

1,000 MB 

75 MB 

Website Builder 

18 Pages 

Additional $8.Q9/month 

/ 

Marketing Center 

/ 

/ 

— 

Premium Software Suite 

/ 

— 

— 

Search Engine Submission 

/ 

Extra Charge Applies 

— 

90-Day Money Back Guarantee 

/ 

— 

— 

Support 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, 

24/7 Phone, 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, 

E-mail 

E-mail 

E-mail 

Price Per Month 

iA?9 

for the first 
m 3 months 

$1424 

S 7995 


S) 2008 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. 


Visit 1and1.com for details. Prices based on comparable Linux web hosting packages, effective 6/27/2008.* Offer valid for Business Package only, 12 month minimum contract 
term required. Business Package special expires 8/31/2008. *‘Price valid for first year of .us domain registration. After the first year, regular prices will apply. Special offer expires 
8/31/2008. Product and program specifications, availability, and pricing subject to change without notice. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 



Domain Name 




For a limited time, America's internet address is on sale. 
Create your own .us domain by visiting www.1and1.com. 


caii1.877.go1and1 

Visit us now 1and1.com 












































1 Viewable area, measured diagonally 

2 Blu-ray Disc 1 ' Media/Formats are not universally compatible 

© 2008 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. Sony.VAIO and the Sony. VAIO and HDNA logos 
are trademarks of Sony. Blu-ray Disc is a trademark. Features and specifications are subject to change. Windows Vista is a trademark of the Microsoft Corporation. 
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